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The Magic Ring. 


OLKLORE and legend are full of stories 
F about magic rings. You had only to 
slip such a ring on your finger to perform 
miracles and work wonders. 

Fairy stories, sure. But right here and 
now, today, Koppers Company makes a 
ring that performs more breath-taking 
marvels than the rings of enchantment 
ever did! 

We call it the Koppers Piston Ring. 
And it’s really magic. It’s a moving part, 
yet it’s an effective seal at the same time. 
It’s delicately made, precisely formed yet 
it can withstand the unspeakable pressure 
of endlessly repeated explosions. 

It’s but a small part of every motor... 


yet it’s the key to the motor’s power and 
performance. In fact, it makes possible 
the movement and the usefulness of every- 
thing we have that runs by engine... from 
automobiles to industrial machinery, 
from jet-propelled airplanes to ocean- 
going ships. 

And here’s a worthwhile fact to remem- 
ber about this magic ring: Koppers makes 
more kinds of piston rings for more pur- 
poses than anyone else in the world. 

That’s one reason why “Koppers Amer- 
ican Hammered” is a good name to go by 
when you need piston rings for anything. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Piston Ring 
Department, Baltimore 3, Md. 


| AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RINGS 


Making Piston Rings of Every Type—automotive, diesel, air compressor, etc.—is just one 
way in which Koppers serves you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manu- 
factures flexible couplings, roofing, paving materials, airplane propellers. It is a leader in 
the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There 
are many Koppers products or services that can help your business. Koppers Company, 


Inc., General Offices, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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First step toward lighting 
200,000 homes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


N each trip this truck hauls almost 
a freight-car load of stone—with 
sharp rocks for a roadbed. A mountain 
of rock, sand, cement and concrete 
aggregate must be hauled to complete 
this job—the job of harnessing the 
White River in Arkansas. Here the new 
31 million dollar Bull Shoals Dam will 
provide enough power to supply the 
electricity needs of more than 200,000 
homes and will protect 1,000,000 acres 
of land downstream from floods. 
Trucks in service on such projects 
often use $6,000 to $8,000 worth of 
tires a year. Tires are beaten and 


bruised. Often they fail prematurely. 

For just such service, B. F. Goodrich 
engineers developed the nylon shock 
shield to give tires added bruise pro- 
tection. Four layers of strong, elastic 
nylon cords are placed right under the 
tread. The nylon absorbs the blows— 
distributes the shocks. 

As a result, few of the tires used on 
the Bull Shoals Dam are taken out of 
service due to breaks and blow-outs. 
More than 65% of all the BFG tires 
used here are recappable—with a big 
saving to the owners. 

Nylon shock shields are built into 


all BFG truck tires with 8 or more plies 
—highway tires as well as off-the-road 
tires. These tires sell at regular prices 
but save their owners huge sums in 
repair bills and longer life. Here is a 
typical example of B. F. Goodrich im- 
provement in tires. Before you buy 
truck tires, see the BFG man. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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The ae The SHER ATON-BILTMORE 
; PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
PARK SHERATON 
NEW YORK CITY 


One of New York’s newest 
and largest hotels. 
Television in every room. 




















HOTEL ADDRESS 
IN 22 CITIES 


In important strategic cities throughout the 
country, the Sheraton standard of hospitality has 
won acceptance from those who enjoy distinguished 
hotel living. 

Many added guest comforts, modernized facilities 
— little extra dividends of hospitality — are made 
possible through Sheraton’s central purchasing 
economy and efficient operating methods. 

Sheraton’s progressive growth is based upon the 
satisfaction of its guests. Business men who appre- 
ciate a good night’s rest, fine food, and courteous, 
interested service, continue their loyal patronage — 
and tell their friends. 

For reservations in all cities listed, just phone 
your nearest Sheraton hotel. Quick report on room 
availabilities, prompt confirmation by Teletype! 











The ST. LOUIS SHERATON 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON The Gow Plaza CHICAGO The Sheraton 


Sheraton = st. LOUIS The Sheraton 
PROVIDENCE Sheraton-Biltmore 


a a tee alti DETROIT The Sheraton 
ton 

NEW YOR "The Russell «PITTSBURGH The Sheraton 

PHILADELPHIA The Sheraton WASHINGTON The Sheraton 

Penn-Sheraton BUFFALO The Sheraton 

NEWARK The Sheraton ROCHESTER The Sheraton 

BALTIMORE Sheraton-Belvedere NEW BRITAIN The Sheraton 


BROOKUNE, Mass. Beaconsfield ANNAPOUS, Md. Carvel Halll 
WORCESTER, Mass. The Sheraton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. The Sheraton 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. The Sheraton © AUGUSTA, Go. Sheraton-Bon Air 





SHERATON RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Sheraton Plaza RANGELEY, Me. Rangeley Lokes 


SHERATON HOTELS 
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Wright Reaction 


The Frank Lloyd Wright article ( News- 
WEEK, March 28) . . . was the most brilliant 
condensation and interpretation I ever saw 
in a news magazine. 

Jack Patrick 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Animal Corner 


While you're on the subject of posing pups 
( Newsweek, Feb. 14, Feb. 28) I think you 
might be interested in the enclosed photo 





“228 GW ih. 


- - 
Los Angeles Examiner 


Favorites: Some like Chihuahuas 


from The Los Angeles Examiner—10 ounces 
of Chihuahuas in an 8-ounce glass. 


WILLIAM H. CHARLES 
Los Angeles 


> We have observed, with interest and 
amusement, the efforts of sundry of your 
readers to line up for photography various 
small members of their kennels. So that one 
of America’s most popular breeds may be 
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ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE 


Have your plans changed as much as your son’s? 


Fireman .. . locomotive engineer .. . pilot... shortstop. 
Your son changes his plans to suit his interests. 


You alter your plans to meet changes in family re- 
sponsibilities, in income, in taxes. 

More and more men find it pays to revise their life 
insurance as they change their plans. You can get help 
in this task from a New England Mutual career under- 


writer specially trained to fit your policies into a Living 
Insurance program. 


Through this unusually flexible arrangement, your in- 
surance keeps pace with your family needs — or those of 
your business. More and more firms buy insurance to 
cover loans and thus protect the owner’s personal estate 
in case of death . . . to provide for taxes or retirement 


SEE YOUR LIFE UNDERWRITER AT LEAST ONCE EVERY YEAR 


pensions . . . to protect businesses against loss on the 
death of key executives or important stockholders, 


For more information on how to use life in- 
surance to meet business and family needs, call a 
New England Mutual representative, or see our 
booklet, “YOUR LIFE INSURANCE GUIDE.” 
For your copy, write to us at 499 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company of Boston 








George Willard Smith, President | Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


on the M. & St. L. 


A Johnny Careful says, 
April is Perfect Ship- 


ping Month. In April, 
Shippers and Railroads 
take stock of progress 
toward the goal of 
completely efficient 
freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month in every 
year, industry and the workers who pack, label and load 
freight demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, utiliz- 
ing all the new equipment they can buy or build, 
contribute to Perfect Shipping the finest transportation 
service ever known. 

Johnny Careful is boss all the year round and Perfect 
Shipping Month is celebrated 12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service, for 
Shippers and Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, for 
Connecting Roads, is Fast, Dependable and as nearly 
perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Help- 
ing also are growing fleets of modern equipment, like 
Diesel Locomotive No. 448, newest 
type of M. & St. L. motive power. 


“/4e Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactway 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
4 











In 
Whatever the breed, they all mug 


represented in this competition of intelli- 
gence and docility, we submit herewith a 
litter of Rocky Mountain Blue Ribbon cocker} 
babies... 
Dr. Leo Conway 
Denver 


®... Enclosed find photos of a really in 
telligent breed—dachshund pups. 
Rocer SCHMIDT 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


> May I defend our photogenic Samoyeds.. ? 


Rutu Bates YOUNG 
Fairfield, Ohio 


>... My nomination for the best pose is the 
attached picture of ten Irish setter pups, 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon B. Camp# 
bell of Upper Darby, Pa. 
Mrs. Raupx Riccio 
Philadelphia 


The highest IQ I’ve found among dogs 
is in the sc-called mongrel class . . . 


GrorcE F,. ANTHONY 
Chicago 
To 71 other readers who also sent pictures 


of their favorite pups, Newsweex pleads 
lack of space. 


® The picture of Hashcamp and her filly 
(Newsweek, April 11) really caught my 
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tandard for automotive beauty. 
tuly unique story of the 1949 Cadillac 
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FOR SPARKLING BEAUTY of 

style, for perfection of taste in 
/ every detail of design, the 1949 
+ Cadillac stands alone among 
“2 motor cars. But this is hardly 
experience for Cadillac. Every car 
has ever borne this distinguished 
has, in its time, set the world’s 
«>. ae 
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is a story of performance — performance 
which extends the world’s conception of 
what an automobile can do. In large 
measure, this wholly new idea of motor 
car performance is the result of Cadillac’s 
remarkable new power plant—a V-type, 
high-compression engine of completely 
new design. The effortless flow of power 
from this new engine is so silken smooth 
at any speed, so silent, so eagerly respon- 





Jewels by Cortier 


White Sidewall Tires available at extra cost. 


sive in every driving situation that most 
people—even those who have driven it 
many, many miles—can compare it only 
to automatic propulsion. . . . We feel the 
1949 Cadillac represents such a significant 
advance in motoring that anyone planning 
to buy any new car owes it to himself to 
see and examine this wonderful auto- 
mobile. It affords an entirely new basis 
upon which to judge motor car value. 





*x* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION *® GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION x 
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SEE WHAT NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Speed... that pleases customers... holds 
down clerical costs...cuts costly overtime 
... improves working conditions! That’s 
what National Mechanized Accounting of- 
fers you... whatever your business may be. 

Concerns of all sizes and types report 
savings of 30% or more. These savings — 
made possible by National’s exclusive com- 


bination of advantages— often pay for the 
entire National installation within a year. 

Mechanization is the surest way to meet 
rising accounting costs. Ask your local Na- 
tional representative— a systems analyst— 
to study your present accounting methods 
and report the savings you can reasonably 
expect. No cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Photogenic Hashcamp and her filly 


fancy . . . I think it’s the cutest horse pic- 
ture I’ve ever seen. 
JANE Downey 
Chicago 


Farm Income 


IN YOUR APRIL 1] ISSUE UNDER PERI- 
SCOPE YOU SAID “1949 FARM INCOME WILL 
RUN AROUND $14,000,000,000, anouT THE 
SAME AS IN 1946.” tTuHis $14,000,000,000 
FIGURE IS OF COURSE NET FARM INCOME 
AFTER DEDUCTING THE EXPENSES OF FARM 
PRODUCTION AND UNLESS THAT IS UNDER- 
STOOD THE STATEMENT IS APT TO BE MIS- 
LEADING. ACTUALLY THE FARMERS GROSS 
INCOME IN 1946 was $33,100,000,000... 
IT IS IMPORTANT FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF BUSINESS PEOPLE TO TAKE GROSS FARM 
INCOME INTO CONSIDERATION. ACTUALLY, 
ALMOST 50 CENTS OF EVERY DOLLAR THE 
FARMER SPENDS IS FOR SUCH PRODUCTION 
ITEMS AS FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MaA- 
CHINERY, BUILDINGS AND FENCING, FEED, 
FERTILIZER, ETC., WHICH KEEPS THE FAC- 
TORIES OF A LONG LIST OF SUPPLIERS BUSY 
. .. EVEN THOUGH YOU HAD REFERRED TO 
THE $14,000,000,000 FicURE As “NET” IT 
WOULD STILL NOT HAVE BEEN A SIGNIFI- 
CANT FIGURE TO MANY MANUFACTURERS 
WHO DERIVE THEIR SALES FROM THE 
FARMERS PRODUCTION COSTS. . . 


LLOYD PARTAIN 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Navy vs. Air Force 


Now that General Spaatz and Mr. H. 
Struve Hensel have had their say in the 
Navy vs. Air Force controversy ( NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 10, Feb. 14), I thought you might like 
to hear from just an ordinary taxpayer. . . 
If Mr. Hensel can suggest a defense against 
(1) long-range submarines equipped with 
anti-radar detection devices, (2) guided 
self-propelled missiles launched from long- 
range bombers like our 5,000-mile radius 
B-36s, and (3) atomic bombs, I might vote 
for the outsize carriers. Otherwise I’ll string 
along with General Spaatz (and Major de 
Seversky ). 

WituiaM W. FrREsCHL 

New York City 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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How to heat your 
dream house 


--- Or the one you live in now 


Warmth that pleases! Fewer sneezes! 


That’s because Trane Convectors put warmth 


where it belongs without dusty, bulky ducts, 
and with no exposed hot surfaces to burn 
hands or furniture. Less heat wasted over- 
head. No chilly drafts along the floor. 


“One, two, three—that’s for me!” 1. Air is 


drawn in at the bottom of the Trane Convector. 


2. Instantly warmed by aluminum fins and 
copper tubes. 3. Warm air passes into the 


room and diffuses evenly, from floor to ceiling. 


FREE! Booklet in full color! Avoid disap- 
pointment later by getting the facts about 
Trane Convectors now. Write Dept. G-49A, 
for “How to Live in June All Winter? 


Extra space—with 
“hidden heating.” 
Painted to match any 
decorating scheme — and 
recessed in the walls, 
Trane “Active Air” 
Convectors offer many 
advantages over bulky, 
ugly radiators. They 
make the most of any 


steam or hot water system, 


How much comfort per 
dollar? Inexpensive to 
install, thrifty with fuel, 
Trane Convectors provide 
even heat— quickly 
—throughout the room. 
No dust traps. No 

hot spots. 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
or Trane Company, Ltd 
of Canada, Toronto 


SUCCESSOR TO RADIATORS 


ii= 


“ACTIVE AIR" CONVECTORS 








LEVELAND — 
NEW YORK. 78 HRS.43 MIN. BACK IN THE 90S, 
1O MPH WAS A GOOD ROAD SPEED. GAS CONSUMPTION WASN'T MUCH 
OF A WORRY, TODAY, IT'S FAR DIFFERENT. SO IO MAKES OF CARS 
OFFER B-W AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE. THIS TRANSMISSION UNIT FROM 
B-W'S WARNER GEAR SAVES GAS-- UP TO 30%-- BY PRODUCING 
DESIRED SPEEDS WITH FEWER ENGINE REVOLUTIONS. 





REVOLUTIONARY 
IN DESIGN — THIS 
HELICOPTER CAN “TIPTOE™ 
ACROSS EGGS WITHOUT CRACKING 
A SINGLE ONE! A UNIQUE , VARIABLE 
FLAP NEAR THE END OF EACH BLADE 
GIVES INSTANT, PRECISE CONTROL .THIS 
NEW AIRCRAFT ALSO HAS SPECIAL 
MECHANICAL “ELBOWS* MADE BY 
B-W5 MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
DIVISION. THEY SEND POWER AROUND 


CORNERS To KEEP THE ROTORS 
WHIRLING. 


MOST FAMOUS 

GUARANTEE ON 

FENCE POSTS / 

ONLY ONCE IN EACH 

6 MILLION GOLD CROWN FENCE POSTS 

HAS B-W’S CALUMET STEEL 

BEEN CALLED UPON To’PAY OFF.® 

THE ANCHOR PLATES ARE MADE OF RAIL STEEL-- 
SHRUNK ON BY A PATENTED CALUMET METHOD. 
THIS ASSURES A GRIP THAT IS 99.999998 Z% 
UNBREAKABLE. 


wd oils, BORC-WAKNER 

















MA <ING G FENCE posTs 99.999998 % 
2 ING STICK-TO-ITIVENESS | 
= .. USING WOOD To PROTECT | oN Wiis 
THE FAMILY WASH / 7 

IN 50 MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL — 

TOUCH THE LIFE ys ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN — 


FOR : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9OUT OF 1O FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 
B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
Oe ed aces OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT 














OCEAN-LINER BEARINGS FOR WASHING MACHINES | ! 


PROPELLER SHAFTS OF LARGE PASSENGER 
SHIPS REVOLVE IN MAIN UNDERWATER 
BEARINGS. FOR LONGER LIFE AND HIGH 
RESISTANCE TO RUST AND CORROSION, MOST th 
OF THESE BEARINGS TODAY ARE MADE OF 
WOOD. FOR THE SAME REASONS, WRINGER 
BEARINGS OF THE HARDEST MAPLE ARE 

USED ON ALL THE FAMOUS B-W NORGE 
WASHERS | 





IT USED TO TAKE A MAN 
35/2 HOURS TO HARVEST A iG 
TON-ACRE OF HAY. TODAY, HE DOES ~ 4 
IT INI.3 HOURS. ONE BIG REASON IS THIS 
AUTOMATIC BALER. POWERED THROUGH 
A B-W ROCKFORD CLUTCH, IT SCOOPS 
IN LOOSE HAY FROM THE WINDROWS 
AND EJECTS IT IN NEATLY TIED 


BALES --- A TON EVERY 
14 MINUTES, ER 
-RUBE 
a Now Nces TO 


al "Sp NP pEPUZpLIT! 


EVEN 5000 POUNDS CAN'T 
i DRAG APART THESE TWO METAL 

WPISCS , 2% INCHES IN DIAMETER! FOR EACH IS 
| GLUED* WITH TY-PLY To A RUBBER INSERT. 





HIS AMAZING ADHESIVE FROM B-w’s -~ 
ARBON I5 USED TO ANCHOR THERUBBER ~ 


) NGINE MOUNTS IN MODERN MOTORCARS. 
\ 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL 

UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 

JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * 
SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











He gets better milk— 
from the same cow 


Sounds like magic—but the fieldman 
from your dairy does it every day by 
helping the farmers who produce the 
milk. He must be a combination 
agricultural engineér, buyer, sales- 
man, public relations man and friend. 
His job is big and important because 
dairy products are one-third of the 
nation’s food supply. 


Pennsalt, one of the leading manu- 
facturers of dairy sanitation chemi- 
cals, is giving him an extra hand! 
Pennsalt has initiated a strong pro- 
motion campaign to tell the farmers 
the dollar-and-sense reasons for self- 
enforced dairy sanitation . . . using 
B-K* Chlorine- Bearing Powder,Gen- 
eral Manual Kleanser and Lewis’* 
Lye. These quality, dairy chemical 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 


10 


products are Pennsalt’s contribution 
to better milk for you. 


This is but one example of Pennsalt 
Chemicals at work. In agriculture, 
in industry and in the home, hun- 
dreds of Pennsalt chemicals teamed 
with the ingenuity of Pennsalt engi- 
neering service, are helping to make 
things better, brighter, cleaner, 
healthier, more abundant. They may 
be able to solve a problem of yours. 
A word from you puts almost 100 
years of chemical experience at your 
disposal. Write: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Uinigeary 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

> Mr. Hensel’s statement: “. . . no warship 
at sea . . . was sunk by horizontal bombing” 
is not quite correct . . . The Japanese heavy 
cruiser Ashigara was sunk off Northern Lu- 
zon on Dec. 10, 1941. At that time, no 
American naval vessel, either surface or sub- 
marine, was within 200 miles of the scene. 
The cruiser was hit by a horizontal bombing 
B-17 with two armor-piercing bombs which 
set off a series of internal explosions. The 
ship, by the official record, sank 15 miles 
north of Aparri, P.I.... 


H. C. BartLetr 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


>... At Anzio I saw a new British cruiser 
go down after being hit by one bomb. 

. And if memory serves me correctly, 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse weren't 
exactly sunk by DDT bombs. 


C. C, Cray 
La Rochelle, France 


Mr. Hensel replies as follows: 

The recognized authority on Japanese 
naval and shipping losses is the Joint Army- 
Navy Assessment Committee report, “Japa- 
nese Naval and Merchant Shipping Losses 
During World War II by All Causes.” That 
report lists the end of the Japanese heavy 
cruiser Ashigara as being from a torpedo 
fired by a British submarine southeast of 
Singapore on June 8, 1945—over three and 
a half years after the date suggested by Mr. 
Bartlett and under entirely different circum- 
stances. The only sinkings listed for Dec. 10, 
1941, were a submarine, the I-170, by Navy 
carrier-based aircraft, and two minesweep- 
ers, the MS-10 and MS-19, the latter of 
which was in the Aparri area and might be 
the vessel sunk by Mr. Bartlett’s bomber . .. 

The records show that a British cruiser, 
i.e., the H.M.S. Spartan, was sunk off Anzio 
on Jan. 29, 1944. It was not sunk by hori- 
zontal bombing but rather by a German 
glider bomb, a homing device with a prox- 
imity fuse. The Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse were sunk by torpedo planes. 


H. Struve HENSEL 
New York City 
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Want a car that’s not ‘‘run of the mill’’? Want a car that blends distinctive modern styling 


with performance so superbly balanced, power so instantly responsive, that your car almost seems 


part of you? Then drive the thrilling 1949 Lincoln. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


There’s Nothing Like a Lincoln 





THE 1949 LINCOLN SPORT SEDAN 


White side-wall tires, rear wheel sh ields, road lamps optional at extra cost. 
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Timmie forgot. 
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But Timmie’s new aluminum bike doesn’t mind. 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 


That’s going to please Timmie’s parents. They 
bought this bike because it was light, easy for 
him to handle. Nature made aluminum light. 
But a lot of other things had to happen, to make 
aluminum that would last. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

By adding small amounts of other metals, we 
make aluminum as strong as structural steel. By 
using chemicals and electricity, we give it special 
finishes. By investing millions in rolling mills, and 
presses, and machine tools, we change pig alumi- 
num into tubes and bars and sheets and shapes, 
for more convenient use. 


ALCOA 


THE METAL THAT 


Hundreds of Alcoa people spent thousands of 
hours on the research that made those things pos- 
sible. They started sixty years ago and they’re still 
at it. Other hundreds: spent thousands of hours 
testing the results—every step of the way. So we 
could say, “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!” and mean it. 

That makes better bikes. Barn roofs. Yard fur- 
niture. Window frames. All the things that didn’t 
use to last, unless you painted them well and often. 

That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum worth 
looking for. Worth buying. 

ALUMINUM ComPAny OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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For Your Information 


WAS GIBT HIER? Berlin Bureau Chief John Thompson 
is working on a report on distaff doings in Germany. 
Last week the Foreign Affairs Department received 
the following note from Thompson on his progress to 
date: REMAINING FRANKFURT BECAUSE GERMAN WOMEN 
STUTTGART, MUNICH, ETC., UNAVAILABLE FRIDAY TO MON- 
DAY. EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


CONTINENTAL QUEST: In December 1947 Newsweek- 
European carried an appealing picture of one of the many 
displaced European boys arriving in this country with an 
adopted GI “father.” The boy had 
joined a U.S. Army combat unit dur- 
ing the Battle of the Bulge and his 
name and nationality were unknown. 
The other day, we received a com- 
munication from the Division of Pro- 
tective Services of the State Depart- 
ment. It said in part: 

“A report has been submitted by 





the German police concerning a a 
missing juvenile . . . the last com- Wolfgang? 


munication from the youth was dis- 
patched in May 1946. At that time the youth was a fol- 
lower of the 16th Field Artillery Battalion, Kornwestheim, 
Wiirttemberg. No further word had been received by the 
foster parents . . . until] NewsweeK-European carried 
story ‘The Boy Without a Country, in the issue of Dec. 
29, 1947. It was a picture and a short article concerning 
the boy, who did not know his real name or his nationality 

. The foster parents unhesitatingly identified the youth 
from the picture .. .” 

We hope the photograph of Johnny—or Wolfgang—will 
come to the attention of some ex-GI who can help locate 
the lost lad. Anyway, we'll keep you posted. 


WING WEARY: Special Projects Editor Harold Isaacs is 
still trying to unstrap a plane from his seat after flying some 
30,000 miles around South Asia and across the Pacific 
which, he reminds us, is still a pretty large body of water. 
His full reports on the politics and turmoil of Southeast 
Asia will be published in future issues. For a homecoming 
starter, however, Isaacs’s interview with Ho Chi Minh, 
President of Viet Nam, appears this week on page 44. It 
was obtained the hard way. The indefatigable Isaacs was 
barred from Indo-China by the French Government, but 
he arranged to have his questions transmitted by under- 
ground radio to the mountain headquarters of President 
Ho. The answers were sent back by the same means, and 
Isaacs had himself an exclusive. 


THE COVER: Ten years ago this month, betore 75,000 
people, Marian Anderson sang her famous concert at the 
Lincoln Memorial because Negroes 
were forbidden the stage of Consti- 
tution Hall in America’s capital. In 
preparing the cover story Music Edi- 
tor Emily Coleman spent four months 
obtaining material from people close 
to Miss Anderson—her personal man- 
ager, her accompanist, recording- 
company executives, and friends. 
Miss Coleman also spent long hours 
with the contralto at her home in Fairfield County, Conn. 
Out of this mass of material has come the story which 
begins on page 84 (photo by Yousuf Karsh). 
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News 





What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The Budget Bureau is carefully re- 
checking the confused Federal financial 
situation in the light of developments 
since the first of the year, When Truman 
gets the whole picture, he may deliver 
a new budget message reconciling do- 
mestic outlays and foreign obligations . . . 
When the War Assets Administration 
winds up on June 30, Administrator Jess 
Larson will get a top Federal job, probably 
in the defense setup . . . Paul Hoffman 
may resign as ECA head after the appro- 
priation bill for his agency is approved 
by Congress. Interior Secretary Krug 
and ECA Ambassador Harriman have 
been suggested as possible successors, if 
and when . . . There’s powerful liberal 
support behind Wilson Wyatt of Louis- 
ville to replace Commerce Secretary Saw- 
yer. Wyatt was an effective Truman cam- 
paigner last fall. 


ECA Cut for Arms 

There’s considerable Congressional 
sentiment to prune 15% off the Economic 
Covperation Administration appropria- 
tion and apply the savings to “military 
Lend-Lease” under the Atlantic Pact. 
It is argued that this would not decrease 
the quantity of Marshall-plan aid, be- 
cause prices are expected to decline that 
much during the next fiscal year. The 
additional argument is made that all 
domestic appropriations involving con- 
struction have been cut 15% in anticipa- 
tion of decreasing building costs and that 
ECA should not be excepted. The ob- 
ject of financing Atlantic Pact arms out 
of ECA savings would be to avoid an 
unbalanced budget or possible tax in- 
crease. 


GOP Campaign Strategy 

It was no coincidence that a parade 
ot Republican speakers got up in both 
the Senate and the House recently to 
praise the record of the 80th Congress. 
A major point in the new GOP public- 
relations campaign is to sel] the 80th 
Congress to the public. This strategy 
will be continued. The Republican 
phrase-makers will attempt to make the 
voters forget the “do-nothing” label 
pinned on the 80th by Truman. 


Add Diplomatic Shifts 

The post of ambassador to Belgium, 
which will become vacant when Admiral 
Alan Kirk’s appointment as envoy to Mos- 
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cow is officially announced, is likely to 
go to Robert Murphy, at present acting 
director of the Office of German and 
Austrian Affairs . . . Ambassador Jeffer- 
son Caffery is scheduled to be transferred 
from Paris to Egypt . . . James Bruce, 
ambassador to Argentina, is anxious to 
succeed Lewis Douglas as ambassador to 
London. The State Department hasn’t 
urged the appointment because Bruce’s 
brother, David, is set for the Paris am- 
bassadorship and there’s hesitation about 
recommending two brothers for the two 
principal diplomatic posts . . . George 
Keenan, director of the State Department 
Policy Planning Staff, will succeed 
Charles E. Bohlen as counselor of the de- 
partment. Bohlen will become minister- 
counselor in Paris during the summer. 


Job for Bunche 

Although Ralph Bunche has _ been 
passed over for the Moscow ambassador- 
ship, friends of the UN Palestine media- 
tor understand that Truman stil] intends 
to appoint him to an important post. The 
President wants to refute Communist 
claims that the American system dis- 
criminates against Negroes. Possible spot 
for Bunche: Assistant Secretary of State 
for Middle Eastern-African Affairs, when 
Congress establishes that office. 


Blair House Blues 

Contrary to reports that the Trumans 
are enjoying Blair House, the tamily is 
uncomfortable there. In the White House, 
wide lawns assured them privacy and 
quiet, but Blair House abuts directly on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. A streetcar loading 
pl: tform which stood before the tront 
door has been removed, but the whine 
ot car wheels still floats into the Presi- 
dent’s front bedroom all night. The rear 
bedrooms of Mrs, Truman and Margaret 
are overlooked by CIO headquarters, In- 
cidentally, in an effort to avoid the ap- 
pearance of pressuring Congress to speed 
action on the $5,400,000 request tor 
White House renovation, Truman’s staft 
has cooked up some potent arguments. 
Aside from safety considerations, they 
cite engineers’ estimates that when but- 
tressed with steel and concrete, the man- 
sion will stand without further major 
attention for 500 years. 


National Notes 

A move is afoot to knock out the 
Marines as a separate fighting unit. 
Abolition of the Marines as such is being 
demanded in the name of unification . . . 
Look for former Representative Dirksen, 
a GOP leader, to run for the Senate in 


Illinois next year against the Senate 
Democratic leader, Scott Lucas... 
Republicans who backed Vandenberg at 
the 1948 convention are expected to 
regroup behind Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts. Lodge’s kickoff for the 1952 
Presidential bid is expected this summer 
in an address in Manhattan, Kans. . . 
Second-world-war veterans on the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee who voted 
against the Rankin pension bill are bitter 
against the American Legion’s legislative 
representative, Brig. Gen. John Thomas 
Taylor. They accuse Taylor of directly 
inspiring the scolding letters many of 
them have received from legion posts in 
their districts . Military chiefs are 
considering sending to Europe a U.S. 
combat team of about 5,000 specially 
equipped troops to assist in training 
Western European units. 
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Trends Abroad 

The first hint that Russia might want 
to join a Pacific pact was broadcast re- 
cently from Prague. The Czech radio 
suggested that a “genuine Pacific agree- 
ment aimed against Japanese aggression” 
could “force stronger friendship between 
all countries with Pacific interests” . . . 
The U. S. is trying to persuade Ireland 
to join the Atlantic Pact, using ECA 
funds as a lever. lrish diplomats, howev- 
er, claim they won't enter a military alli- 
ance with Britain so long as Ulster re- 
mains in British hands . . . Off the record, 
United Nations officials say that Russia 
has apparently adopted new tactics in the 
UN and that there’s no indication of a 
walkout. They conclude the Kremlin has 
received diminishing propaganda returns 
from UN diatribes and may henceforth 
play a firm but less passionate role. 


Tite and the Spies 

Marshal Tito’s secret police have frus- 
trated several recent attempts by the 
Cominform to smuggle agents into Yugo- 
slavia. The agents have tried to disguise 
themselves as tourists, students, and busi- 
nessmen of various nationalities. A few 
have claimed that they were penitent 
Serbs who had fled the country because 
they teared civil strife or a Russian in- 
vasion when Tito rebelled against Mos- 
cow, that they now are ashamed of them- 
selves, and that they want to return to 
stand by the marshal. They say they have 
valuable information about the Comin- 
form’s plans which they wish to place at 
Tito’s disposal. Police lock up the “peni- 
tents,” whether they believe the stories 
or not, on the theory that anybody who 
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ran for cover once is likely to do so again, 
and that such individuals should not be 
at large in critical times. 


The Spanish Question 

Despite reports that most Latin Amer- 
ican countries will support full diplomatic 
recognition for Franco Spain, look for 
vigorous opposition in the United Na- 
tions debates from Panama, Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Uruguay. Panama dele- 
gate Ricardo Alfaro will denounce Franco 
as the creature of Hitler and Mussolini 
and oppose any modification of the diplo- 
matic boycott. Allied Intelligence reports 
indicate the prolonged drought in Spain 
may force a cut in the already meager 
bread and olive-oil rations, with conse- 
quent popular unrest. 


Foreign Notes 

Confidential diplomatic reports indicate 
Stalin’s health is deteriorating markedly 
. . . Since the currency reform of last 
June, which cut off Soviet funds, the 
Communist Party in Western Germany 
has financed itself largely by selling 
smuggled nylon hose at exorbitant profits. 
The contraband comes from the Russian 
zone, which produces about 85% of the 
nylons made in Germany . . . The Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
is continuing to organize special airlifts 
to fly Jewish refugees to Israel. Among 
them are several thousand young wom- 
en rescued from Nazi concentration 
camps in 1945 and now living in Sweden 
. . . U.S. Military Government public- 
health work in Japan is being handi- 
capped by the widespread belief among 
Japanese that it’s good luck to have rats 
in a house . . . Communism has lost 
strength in Latin America in recent 
months, just as it has in Europe and the 
U.S. . . . King George VI has revived 
the eighteenth-century title of Captain- 
General. This is his rank in the Royal 
Marines, the Combined Cadet Force, and 
the Honorable Artillery Company. 
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Brannan Plan Revision 

It isn’t yet admitted, but the Adminis- 
tration farm bill now being drawn by 
Agriculture Department assistants will 
water down some phases of the farm pro- 
gram as outlined by Secretary Brannan. 
In the opinion of veteran Congressional 
agriculture leaders, the Brannan farm 
proposals in their original form didn't 
have any chance. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force is pushing work on two 
highly secret new supersonic planes: the 
Douglas X-3, whose original specifica- 
tions—later revised downward—called for 
speeds of Mach 3 (about 2,300 miles an 
hour at sea level) with a service ceiling 
around 200,000 feet, and the Bell X-2, a 
heavier swept-back-wing successor to 
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the stubby X-1 which first pierced the 
“sonic wall” . . . The Navy estimates it 
will lose 778 planes by crashes during the 
next year—100 more than last year be- 
cause more of them are jets... The AF 
has budgeted $3,430,672 for fiscal 1950 
to set up blueprints for high-volume en- 
gine production in event of an emer- 
gency. Besides regular suppliers, auto 
producers like Ford, Buick, and Nash 
will get production-planning contracts. 


Federal Reserve Powers 

Federal Reserve Board officials con- 
cede privately that there’s little chance 
Congress will extend the board’s power 
to increase bank reserves beyond June 
30. It also is believed unlikely that au- 
thority to regulate consumer credit will 
be continued, although the board will 
push for it, Because the demand for 
durable goods appears to be about satis- 
fied, Congress is expected to balk at ex- 
tending Regulation W. 


Hudson River Seaway 

Army engineers are surveying a multi- 
million-dollar project for dredging a 
deep-draft channel in the Hudson River 
to carry large ocean-going vessels as far 
upstream as Albany. It would involve 
deepening the present channel from 27 
to 35 feet. Port authorities and some com- 
mercial interests also want to improve 
the New York State barge canal connect- 
ing the Hudson with the Great Lakes to 
provide an alternate route of cheap-water 
transportation from the Midwest for de- 
fense purposes. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for the House Labor Committee 
to investigate undemocratic practices of 
trade unions after Congress disposes of 
the Taft-Hartley repeal issue. Democrat- 
ic Representative Jacobs of Indiana, a 
labor lawyer, is drafting a preliminary 
measure intended to guarantee voting 
and other rights to rank-and-file union 
members . . . Several automobile com- 
panies are studying the fast-acting mag- 
netic fluid clutch developed by the Bu- 
reau of Standards (Newsweek, April 19, 
1948). How it works: Opposing plates on 
the engine shaft and drive shaft are sep- 
arated by an oil and iron-powder paste, 
which solidifies and binds the plates to- 
gether when an electric current is intro- 
duced . . . Uncertainty over the course 
of building-material prices is contribut- 
ing to the fall-off in new housing. Both 
builders and potential home buyers are 
increasingly following a _ wait-and-see 
policy. 
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Movie Notes 

Mary Pickford soon may appear as star 
and producer of a picture based on the 
life of Mary Baker Eddy . . . Encouraged 
by sneak previews of “The Barkleys of 


Broadway,” which reunites Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers, M-G-M is scheduling 
a sequel. And still more of the same are 
planned after that . . . A recent survey 
indicates that television is drawing from 
the nation’s box offices an average of 
$235,000 a week . . . Paramount will 
launch a big publicity campaign to herald 
a return to the screen of silent-era star 
Gloria Swanson . . . Hollywood studios 
will invest $60,000,000 in outdoor pic- 
tures this year. Most are Westerns, which 
are paying off better than any other type 
of film . . . Republic and M-G-M are 
racing to perfect a new three-color film- 
ing process claimed to be comparable to 
Technicolor in quality and, it’s hoped, 
cheaper. The new technique may be in 
operation by late summer . . . Darryl 
Zanuck now has on his schedule four pic- 
tures touching on the Negro question. 


Radio Lines 

NBC’s latest hunch for a Sunday night 
giveaway show is to have top movie stars 
make personal phone calls to radio listen- 
ers. There’d be gigantic cash prizes too 
... A new program will present Buddy 
Clark and Jane Powell as a singing team 
. . . Next fall Horace Heidt may produce 
a Broadway musical show featuring talent 
from his amateur program . . . Ford is 
planning its own television newsreel 
program. It will be tried out in Los 
Angeles and, if successful, put on nation- 
ally . . . Penny Singleton, former star of 
the Blondie series, is assembling a cast 
for her own family-type radio show . . 
Paramount's television station in Holly- 
wood set a record for video coverage of a 
single event by keeping its cameras active 
for 27% hours on the attempted rescue 
of Kathy Fiscus . . . New York City’s new 
municipal television department is about 
to start its first project, a 30-minute docu- 
mentary film on housing. 


Miscellany 

Unlike most comic-strip lovers whose 
wedding days are postponed endlessly, 
Joe Palooka and Ann Howe really will 
get married—very soon , . . Latin Amer- 
ican delegates at the UN are extremely 
unhappy about their treatment by the 
U.S. press. They complain that even 
their major statements get less play than 
the casual remarks of other delegates . . . 
Earl Schenck Miers, whose recent book 
“Gettysburg” told the story of the battle 
by quoting eye-witness accounts from 
letters, diaries, and other records, will 
use the same technique in a book about 
Sherman’s march to the sea. To be titled 
“The General Who Marched to Hell,” 
the book will be published on Memorial 
Day next year... The monthly Kiplinger 
Magazine, starting with its May issue, 
will go on the newsstands for the first 
time, increase its page size, and adopt 
for a name its present subtitle, Chang- 
ing Times. 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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is motorcars, it is finish that is 
appropriate to many occasions 
— an afternoon at the concert, 
an evening in town, a brisk-paced 
day of adventure on the open 
road. 


So we planned this special custom 
trim for the Buick ROADMASTER 
in rich grays and black and chro- 
mium to make a setting in which 


Right Dress 


smart afternoon frocks, bright 
prints, and stunning evening wear 
are equally at home. 


We also made it available in 
limited volume only, for those 
who want to go all the way in 
owning and driving a truly super- 
fine motorcar. 


With its brilliant Fireball power, 
the silkiness of Dynaflow Drive, 





the level stride and lordly bear- 
ing of this finest of all the Buicks, 
the ROADMASTER with custom 
trim makes a motoring ensemble 
we honestly believe is without 
equal anywhere. 


Ask about custom trim when you 


see your Buick dealer to get your 
order in. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


‘ROADMASTER 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> An end of the Congressional slowdown is in sight. Leaders 
of both parties expect more rapid progress after the House’s 
spring holiday. 

The Truman program will be modified by Republican plus 
Southern Democratic opposition, but it won't be talked to 
extinction or completely discarded. 


Just how much it will be changed is still uncertain. That will 
depend upon the economic trend of the next few weeks, for- 
eign developments, and the kind of sentiment congressmen 
find in their home districts. 


> Leaders of Truman’s opposition are convinced that their 
earlier tactics of delay were mistaken—that voters resent pro- 
crastination that gives the appearance of sabotage. 


Beyond general agreement on this point, however, there is no 
meeting of minds. If anything, confusion and disagreement 
are being compounded. 


Taft is advising the Republicans to embrace part of Truman’s 
social-welfare program but to cut down on foreign spending 
and national defense. 


Vandenberg is standing firm for the Administration’s foreign 
program. Some of his followers insist that cuts should be made 
in domestic outlays, both to avoid curtailment of the foreign 
program and to curb the “trend toward socialism” at home. 


> A bill authorizing expenditure of about $50,000,000 for 
Truman’s point 4 program of aid to backward areas will soon 
be added to the backlog of Administration foreign measures 
building up in Congress. 


This outlay for scientific help and demonstration materials 
probably will be voted without much question. The program 
will be closely coordinated with the activities of United Na- 
tions agencies. 


> Extensive hearings and long debate over the Atlantic Pact 
will be insisted upon by Republicans but they have no serious 
doubt about the outcome. Ratification by a large vote is still 
indicated. 


Formidable opposition will be mustered against the followup 
$1,800,000,000 arms-for-Europe plan, however. Some Re- 
publicans are threatening to hold this up indefinitely unless 
their demand for an investigation of China policy is satisfied. 


> The House and Senate appear to be drifting in opposite di- 
rections. While resistance to Truman’s program is softening 
somewhat in the Senate, it is stiffening in the House. 


So far the House has moved faster than the Senate and has 
therefore appeared to be more responsive to Administration 
leadership. But it has acted principally on non-controversial 
and routine legislation. Its big fights are still to come. 


Republicans and Southern Democrats are cooperating openly 
in formulation of opposition tactics in the House. In the Sen- 
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ate the coalition organized for the civil-liberties fight seems 
to be falling apart. 


This is a reversal of the situation generally anticipated when 
this Congress convened. The House had been expected to roll 
down the line of the Fair Deal, with the Senate applying the 
brakes. 


> How much congressmen will learn about back-home think- 
ing during the two-week recess is problematical. 


There are two theories: Speaker Rayburn and other House 
leaders planned the vacation in the hope that members would 
find out that Truman and his program were still popular; Re- 
publican managers think they'll discover that their constitu- 
ents are against “sending billions to Europe.” 


Many congressmen will avoid the ordeal of facing home pres- 
sures by remaining in Washington, vacationing at Southern 
resorts, or going abroad on inspection trips. 


> Truman’s 75-cent minimum-wage bill probably will fall vic- 
tim to the strengthened Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition in the House. 


House leaders privately concede that the 75-cent bill would 
be defeated if voted on now. The best they hope for is a 65- 
cent top figure ranging downward on a cost-of-living scale. 


> Treasury experts are sticking to their guess that the govern- 
ment will show a $600,000,000-plus deficit on its operations 
for the current fiscal year, ending June 30, in the face of Con- 
gressional doubts. 


This is their reasoning: For several years the Treasury has 
underestimated income. This year deflation has reduced per- 
sonal income enough to justify the Treasury's habitual pessi- 
mism. Withholdings are falling off. 

Pressure for tax revision will increase late this summer if the 
Treasury is right. Already there is a revival of talk about an 
immediate increase in corporation taxes and a general down- 
grading of excise rates at this session. Delay of tax revision 
until next session remains more probable, however. 


Truman’s present plan is to wait until all major appropriation 
bills are passed and then ask again for more taxes if a sub- 
stantial deficit for 1949-50 is indicated. If not, he won’t re- 
new his demand for higher taxes. 


> Congressional leaders in both parties now are in substantial 
agreement on the immediate economic outlook. They think 
the deflation is going farther but not so far that 1949 won't 
be a prosperous year. 


Their reports indicate that consumer buying is falling off but 
that business spending is holding up. However, business is 
curtailing its plans for future expansion. 


They disagree about the long-range outlook. Some Republican 
strategists continue to think a “Truman depression” will give 
them an easy victory in the 1950 Congressional elections. 


Democrats profess to believe that such a development would 
assure their own return to power with unmistakable mandate 
to adopt a complete welfare-state program. 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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“The South’s Bank Deposits 
are Up 233%” 


“Since 1940, the South’s bank deposits have increased from 
$9 BILLION to $30 BILLION . . . or 233%. This is more than 
double the nation’s bank deposit growth of 110% in the same 
period. Much of this gain is due to the South’s expansion in 
farm income—up from $214 BILLION in 1940 to $8 BILLION in 
1948 ... or 220%. A new era has begun in the South. Farm 
ownership has greatly increased, farm debt has been reduced, 
and mechanization of farm operations is rapidly taking place. 
This solid agricultural foundation, coupled with the South’s 
great industrial progress, provides a balanced economy and a 
permanent basis on which to develop greater financial and 
social well-being in the days ahead.”’ 


ROBERT M. HANES, President 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 








“Agriculture is the South’s largest business. Fertile lands, 
bountiful rainfall and favorable climate make this region 
one of the finest for the cultivation of products of the 
soil. Better education, crop diversification, increase in the 
use of mechanical equipment and more scientific methods 
have added enormously in recent years to the volume and 
aggregate value of farm products. Agriculture and industrial 
production are dependent each on the other. The establish- 
ment of many new manufacturing enterprises in the South, 
together with the development and expansion of those al- 


ready here, have placed the South’s economy in much 
better balance.’’ 


JOHN S. COLEMAN, President 


Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama 


) 





“More than half of our bank’s deposits come from farmers. 
These deposits have jumped from $1,609,587.19 at the end of 











1929 to $7,940,677.84 at the end of 1948. Soil conservation, 
ne legume cover crops, better farming practices, more labor- 
an saving machinery, more and better fertilizer, have strongly 
n- aided in bringing about these results. Mortgages on farms 
on of our community are at the lowest level in history. Our 
farmers’ finances are certainly on a very sound basis. 

on We have never foreclosed on a farmer.” 

ib- W. W. CAMPBELL, President 

re- National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 

. Chairman, Soil Conservation Committee 
} American Bankers Association 

tial : 

ink i 

ot | HE BANK BOOK and The Progressive Farmer 

- are the two busiest books on the best farms in 

ny the prosperous new South. The rural South’s 

unprecedented growth in buying power has created 
ican I a vast, new market for the products you advertise 
give and sell. Your one best route to sales in this 
oT market is your advertising in The Progressive 
a ff Farmer, the South’s No. 1 Magazine. 
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Where is tomorrow’ oil ? 
How Shell protects future supply 














New methods of operating 
oil fields —recovering oil once left 

in the earth—add millions of barrels 
to proved reserves . 








Get every possible drop: 


One of today’s conservation measures lies in better 
ways of getting oil from the earth. Greater recovery 
from present fields is as important as finding new ones— 
and can contribute millions of barrels of oil. More effi- 
cient oil recovery is a major project of Shell Research. 





Water in—oil out: 


For example, pioneer operators learned that flooding 
some oil fields could add as much as 100% to their 
productivi ity. Today, the water flooding technique is 
vastly improv ed and Shell — in its research laboratories 

as well as in the field— works on this means of greater 
recovery. 


A forward-looking company 
serves all 4: 















Diagnosing Mother Earth: 


Shell engineers, guarding a well’s health, measure its 


temperature and pressure ... often at great depths. By 
scientific means they learn the volume and character- 
istics of underground reservoirs— determine how to 
produce more oil... with the least possible waste. 
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Indoor oil wells: 


At Shell’s Exploration and Production Laboratory, 
largest of its kind in the industry, the job of boosting 
yield-per-well is tackled with every scientific tool . 
just like having an oil well in the laboratory. Hhesenich 
which makes fields more productive now, means more 
oil for you tomorrow. 


Consumer 
Community 
Employees 
Shareholders 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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271 Names on One Blank Check 


Only a few representatives were on the 
House floor at any one time, rarely more 
than 50. Some had started Easter recess 
early and already were speeding home- 
ward, The others were busy packing or 
checking plane and train reservations. 
Congressmen wandered in and out of 
the chamber with the complacent look of 
men who were just killing time before 
leaving on vacation, Their minds were 
less on defense than on fences—political. 

Under discussion last Wednesday, 
April 13, was the greatest peacetime mili- 
tary budget in American history, It to- 
taled $15,716,416,800 or $631,000,000 
more than Harry S. Truman had asked, It 
had been approved by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, but the vast ma- 
jority of representatives didn’t know 
what the money was for, except in 
a vague way. They didn’t know wheth- 
er the armed forces needed that much 
—or more, or less. They just wanted 
to rubber-stamp the appropriations and 
leave, 

By Oversight: Two days before, 
Herbert Hoover had accused the armed 
forces of “staggering waste,” and had 
estimated the amount needlessly spent 
for defense each year at $1,500,000,000. 
No one doubted that he was right. Nor 
did anyone question the need for econ- 
omy. The nation’s military expenditures 
were threatening to unbalance the budget 
and to force a tax increase at a time 
when business was slumping. 

Yet almost no effort was made to ex- 
amine the appropriation item by item. 
When Hoover’s charges were mentioned, 
D.mocratic Rep. Clarence Cannon of 
Missouri simply waved them aside with 
the remark that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which he heads, was “two years 
ahead of Hoover” on economy and had 
used the pruning knife to the hilt. He 
wasn’t asked to explain how Hoover 
could have found a billion and a half 
dollars’ waste if that were so. 

The House didn’t care. With the sole 
exception of the fellow-traveling Amer- 
ican Laborite Rep. Vito Marcantonio of 
New York, all the congressmen were in 
favor of keeping the armed forces strong. 
Nor did many of them really worry about 
how much it cost. They weren't going 
to put a price tag on national defense. 

That begged the question that Hoover 
had raised: Was the nation getting its 


money’s worth? And it begged the further 
question: Could the nation afford waste? 

Republican Rep. Frederick R. Coudert 
Jr. of New York complained to a chamber 
that was all but empty: “Every one of 
those dollars . . . means a living, buying 
dollar in the hands of a hard-working 
American who earned it and from whom 
we take it.” 

By Jingo: Though the discussion 
failed to provoke any real study of the 
appropriation, it did lead to a saber shak- 
ing by Cannon that was certain to be 


used by Russian propagandists. The Mis- 
souri congressman later rewrote his ad- 
dress for the Congressional Record, edit- 
ing out some of the more provocative 
portions, so that what he actually said and 
what the Record reported him as saying 
bore only a family resemblance. 

Attacking the Sheppard amendment 
to expand naval aviation, Cannon told 
the House that, in the event of war with 
Russia, only land-based planes could de- 
liver the atom bomb to Moscow. 

“Moscow and every other center in 
Russia, we must hit within one week after 
the war starts,” he asserted. 

“We will not necessarily have to send 
our land army over there. In the next 
war, as in the last war, let us equip sol- 
diers from other nations and let them 


send their boys into the holocausts in- 
stead of sending our own boys .. . 

“We will absolutely demoralize the 
enemy, We will destroy all his lines of 
communications, We will blast at the 
centers of operation and then let our 
allies send the army in, other boys, not 
our boys, to hold the ground we win.” 

It took no vast knowledge of Russian 
propaganda to know how the Kremlin 
would retool Cannon’s statement. The 
Atlantic Pact nations in Europe would be 
told: “America will fight to the last 
Frenchman.” 

The House wasn't in any mood to 
bother about such details. The appropria- 
tion was whipped through, with 163 
members absent and only Marcantonio 
dissenting. The vote: 271 to 1. 





International 


Clarence Cannon: He rattled the saber instead of the pruning knife 


Hoover and the Rathole 


As chairman of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, Herbert Hoover has 
made what probably is the most thor- 
oughgoing and objective investigation of 
the armed forces in American history 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21). With the help 
of a task force headed by Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, the former President stud- 
ied the budgets of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force line by line and almost 
syllable by syllable. 

His conclusion: “The military burden 
today, added to our other expenditures, 
is seriously imperiling the economy of the 
country, There are great savings to be 
made in the department. And by savings, 
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I mean attaining the same ends for less 
expenditures.” 

The military budgeting system was so 
antiquated that it was impossible to figure 
out how much could be saved, Hoover 
declared; but the annual waste was “stag- 
gering.” He quoted an informed guess 
by Eberstadt: $1,500,000,000. 

It’s Only Billions: Conspicuously 
wearing a hearing aid, the 74-year-old 
Hoover testified Monday, April 11, be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee on the need for revamping the unifi- 
cation act, which experience has led even 
the armed forces to call a “triplification 
act.” In support of his charges of military 
extravagance, he cited an Eberstadt re- 
port which accused the services of “pad- 
ding.” Sample instances: 
>» The Air Force asked funds to build 910 
houses in Alaska at a cost of $58,350 
each. 
> The Army asked $10,200,000 to mod- 
ernize 102 M-26 tanks it didn’t have. 
P Owing to a clerical error, the Army 
asked for $39,000,000 to buy 69 155- 
millimeter howitzers for the National 
Guard, when the cost was $9,000,000. 

With a prevision of what the House 
would do two days later about the de- 
fense budget, the Eberstadt report de- 
clared: “Congress allocates billions with- 
out accurate knowledge as to why they 
are necessary and what they are being 
used for.” 

Although Army Secretary Kenneth C. 
Royall disputed some of Eberstadt’s spe- 
cific criticisms, he admitted that reorgan- 
ization of the armed forces would result 
in a saving of a billion dollars a year. 


PRESIDENCY: 
si Day Plus Four Years 


It was a day for sadness, not a day for 
celebrating, Harry S. Truman said. For 
April 12, which marked Mr. Truman’s 
fourth anniversary in the White House, 
was also the fourth anniversary of the 
‘death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Sending his secretary, William D. Has- 
sett, to Hyde Park to place a wreath on 
Roosevelt's grave, Mr. Truman spent the 
day in his favorite haunt, the Capitol. 
Democratic Sen. J. Howard McGrath 
gave a buffet luncheon for him in the 
ornate District of Columbia room, where 
a cherub holding a telegraph wire beams 
down from a ceiling mural on two fat 
ladies. 

It was a mob scene. McGrath had in- 
vited every member of the Senate, the 
Republican as well as Democratic leaders 
of the House, the Cabinet, Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson and other high Admin- 
istration officials, and every newspaper- 
man assigned to cover either Congress or 
the White House. 

Scotch and bourbon flowed freely. The 
tables were loaded with turkey, ham, 
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: Harris & Ewing 
Hoover: The waste is “staggering” 


shrimp, salads, and French pastry. Mr. 
Truman talked briefly with Republican 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, discussing 
the physical infirmities of the White 
House, where Taft had lived as a boy. 
Then he slipped away and wandered into 
the office of Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley. 

Barkley was in Alabama on a speech- 
making trip. The President sat down at 
the Vice President’s desk and scrawled 
a note: “Dear V. P.: Sorry I missed you. 
I needed your advice. H. S. T.” 

He looked next into the office of Leslie 
L. Biffle, secretary of the Senate. Biffle 
also was away—in the Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, Md., recuperating from a se- 
vere cold. The President scribbled an- 
other note: “Les, I wish you were here. 
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“Veteran of All Wars” 





Taiburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


I tried to see the V. P. He was gone. Now 
you're out. What shall I do? H. S. T.” Al- 
most as an afterthought, he added: 
“Looks as though I'll have to consult the 
Senate.” 

His Level Best: Suiting his actions 
to his words, the President ducked into 
the Senate chamber and took his old seat 
in a back row on the Democratic side. 
Kentucky’s freshman Democrat Virgil 
Chapman, who now holds the seat, glad- 
ly relinquished it. 

Democratic Sen. Herbert R. O’Conor 
of Maryland, who was: presiding in 
Barkley’s absence, called on the President 
“to honor us by a few words.” The Sen- 
ate and the galleries gave Mr. Truman a 
standing ovation. 

Soberly, his voice barely audible, Mr. 
Truman recalled his last hours as Vice 
President—the telephone call from Steve 
Early which summoned him to the White 
House, his condolences there to Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and her offer to help the new 
President. 

“I want it very clearly understood,” he 

said, “that on my part there is no cele- 
bration on this day. It is a day of sadness 
for me because we lost on this day .. . 
one of the greatest Presidents this coun- 
try has ever had. It became necessary for 
me to assume a tremendous burden . . 
I have tried my level best . . . I hope that 
when the history of the period is written, 
it will be said that the effort was not 
in vain.” 

When he finished speaking, the Senate 
rose again in applause. 

At 5—the hour at which he received 
Early’s call—Mr. Truman revisited Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn’s office, where he had 
taken it. Rayburn had invited the same 
twelve people who were in and out of 
his office during that fateful hour in 1945. 
There were drinks and reminiscences. 
Rayburn, second in line of succession to 
the Presidency, looked down on the 
seated President. 

“When I visited you at Key West after 
the election,” the Speaker said, “you'll re- 
member I told you that you and Barkley 
were never to ride in a plane together. 
I never want to receive the same sum- 
mons—and burden—you did.” 

The President looked up in mild sur- 
prise. “All right, Sam,” he promised, “Tl 
remember. But the country will be all 
right in any case. I do my best. But there 
are many many here in this Capitol who 
could fill the Presidency.” 


Truman and the Public 


What did Harry S. Truman think about 
the state of the world after four years in 
the Presidency? 

In private conversations last week, the 
President himself revealed part of the 
answer. He believed that promulgation 
of the Truman Doctrine (which he mod- 
estly called the Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
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gram) had averted the danger of war. 
He was quietly optimistic that peace 
would be assured in two years. He en- 
visioned political and economic harmony 
for the entire European Continent, ex- 
cluding Russia but including her satel- 
lites, by then. He felt that Marshall-plan 
aid would be necessary until 1952. 

What did the nation think about Harry 
S. Truman after four years of his leader- 
ship? 

The Gallup poll said 57 per cent of 
the people it questioned liked him pri- 
marily because “he’s straighfforward”; 
“he’s for the common man”; and he has 
“fighting spirit, a will to win.” His most 
disliked characteristics: He’s “too blunt, 
has no tact, uses abusive language”; he’s 
“indecisive, not stern enough”; and “his 
policies are too socialistic.” 


His Bite 


As Harry S. Truman’s dentist—and as 
chict dental officer of the U.S. Public 
Health Service—Dr. Bruce D. Forsyth 
should have known that reporters would 
be interested in matters more personal 
than oral hygiene. In Detroit to address 
the annual Michigan Dental Society con- 
vention last week, the genial 41-year-old 
Michigander had just finished a 25-min- 
ute speech on the need for adequate re- 
search in his field, when newsmen 
pounced on him with some highly un- 
academic questions. They wanted some 
inside dope on the President’s teeth. 

Obligingly, Forsyth told them that Mr. 
Truman had a very “uninteresting” 
mouth. The Presidential teeth were in 
excellent shape. Pressed for more details, 
Forsyth added that the President takes 
good care of his teeth, wears a small fixed 
bridge, has a few fillings, and developed 
only one new cavity in the past year. 
Moreover, he said, Mr. Truman is not 
afraid of the drill. “The President has a 
remarkable capacity for relaxation,” For- 
svth asserted. 

But when The Detroit Free Press 
played up the story (with a one-column 
cut of the President’s teeth) and the wire 
services sent it out, Dr. Forsyth got wor- 
ried about what his prize patient might 
think. “I don’t want the publicity,” he 
backtracked. “I’m a career man, not a 
politician, if you know what I mean.” 

Forsyth’s mind was quickly put at rest. 
Despite jitters from the Public Health 
Service, the White House had no objec- 
tions. Any good word about the President 
was welcome. 


DEVELOPMENT: 


A Plan for Bunyan’s River 


Paul Bunyan’s most fantastic feat as a 
Northwoods lumberman was to dig the 
1,214-mile Columbia River to float his 
logs to the sea. In doing so, he gave the 
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United States its largest river emptying 
into the Pacific, its second largest river 
network, its second biggest supplier of 
irrigation waters, and its greatest present 
and potential source of hydroelectric 
power. 

Almost as fantastically, latter-day Paul 
Bunyans dammed the great Columbia— 
at Bonneville, where they built the 
world’s highest (66-foot) navigation 
lock and a fantastic array of fish ladders 
to let salmon climb to their spawning 
grounds every year; and at Grand Coulee, 
where they built the world’s biggest man- 
made structure, 550 feet high and 4,173 
feet long, thrice the size of Cheops’s 
great pyramid. 

Yet for the past two winters running, 
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Power Administration, which distributes 
its electricity. His announced aims: (1) 
“Unified treatment of the related re- 
sources within each natural area of the 
country”; (2) “the greatest possible de- 
centralization of Federal powers and the 
greatest possible local participation in 
their exercise.” 

Already in tavor of a Missouri Valley 
Authority for his own home area, the 
President thus gave priority to a CVA, 
which obviously would take into account 
the lessons learned by the fifteen-year-old 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Just as ob- 
viously, he was seeking to create one of 
the “Seven TVA’s” envisioned by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as long ago as 1937. How 
mammoth it might be was suggested by 





Grand Coulee Dam: Mammoth complaints against a mammoth project 


the burgeoning Pacific Northwest was 
browned out by a serious power short- 
age. For Columbia water power’s cheap- 
ness created an unslakable thirst for 
more, notably for the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s plutonium plant at Han- 
ford. If completely tamed, the river could 
produce as much electricity as the whole 
nation consumed in 1929. Untamed, it 
overflowed its banks and made kindling 
wood last year out of the mammoth hous- 
ing project at Vanport, just outside 
Portland. 

Second of Seven: Last week Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress to enact a 
Bunyanish plan for Bunyan’s river. He 
called for a merger, into a Columbia 
Valley Administration, of the rival pro- 
grams now carried on by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, which dams the river, 
the Reclamation Bureau, which uses its 
water for irrigation, and the Bonneville 


the Reclamation Bureau’s $5,600,000,000 
Columbia Basin program, designed to 
support 1,000,000 people and bring an- 
nual benefits worth $385,000,000. Even 
the more conservative Army Engineers’ 
blueprint called for expenditure of 
$3,500,000,000. 

But from the Northwest came howls as 
Bunyanish as the CVA idea iself. Al- 
though President Truman told Congress 
that he was seeking “no expansion of 
Federal powers, no encroachment on the 
rights of states, communities, or indi- 
viduals,” Republican Gov. Douglas Mc- 
Kay of Oregon had already asked: “What's 
the matter with the way we're doing it 
now? That’s the American system.” For 
the private utilities, President Paul B. 
McKee of the Pacific Power & Light Co. 
similarly had hinted that CVA was “pure 
socialism.” 

A torrent of words would flow before 
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the Truman dream of a CVA could be- 
come reality. For Administration leaders 
themselves, while considering it excellent 
politics, didn’t expect to get it through 
Congress until next year. 


LABOR: 


GOP vs. Lesinski 


Ever since the 80th Congress passed the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act in 1947, AFL and CIO leaders 
have combined with the Truman Admin- 
istration to fight this so-called “slave- 
labor” legislation. With the election of a 
Democratic 81st Congress, organized 
labor's hopes for Taft-Hartley repeal ran 
high. How valid are these hopes today? 
Samuel Shaffer of Newsweex’s Wash- 
ington bureau sends this analysis of 
the behind-the-scenes strategy devised 
on Capitol Hill last week to thwart 
those seeking to cut out the core of the 
Taft-Hartley Act: 


Rep. John Lesinski of Michigan, the 
amiable chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, stuck a thumb in an armhole 
of his vest and rocked contentedly on his 
heels in the House Speaker’s lobby last 
week. Then, taking a drag from a be- 
draggled cigar, he confided happily: 

“There’s no doubt about it, we’ve got 





Acme 


Can Rep. Wood’s new substitute . . 


the votes to pass the Lesinski bill. I’ve 
counted noses, and I know what I’m talk- 
ing about, Why, we'll pick up 30 votes 
from the Republicans and we won't lose 
over 50 votes among the Southern Dem- 
ocrats.” Because he is Administration 
spokesman for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the substitution of a mildly 
amended Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
Lesinski’s optimism sounded authorita- 
tive. For his bill, which tossed out the 
Taft-Hartley’s closed-shop ban, use of in- 
junctions, and anti-Communist affidavits, 
had been purposely designed to retain 
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enough of Taft-Hartley to make it palat- 
able to Congressional conservatives. 

What about the tough Wood bill, 
sponsored by John S. Wood of Georgia, 
which a Republican-Southern Democrat 
combine hoped to substitute for Lesinski’s 
bill the moment the enacting clause was 
read? 

“We've got the strategy all worked out. 
The leadership has agreed to fight every 
amendment to the Wood bill, and if it 
doesn’t get amended, then it doesn’t 
stand a chance, The galleries are going 
to be packed with Labor representatives 
from every district to watch the members 
go up the aisle on teller votes and they'll 
know what to look for. And another 
thing. What do you think we're having 
this Easter recess from April 14 to the 
25th for? The labor boys are going to 
talk to every member in his home dis- 
trict and tell him that the Wood bill is 
worse than Taft-Hartley.” 

Ceup: But even as Lesinski thus 
gloated last Wednesday, April 13, a slick- 
rolling set of legislative skids was being 
placed under him. At a highly secret 
three-hour meeting, held the previous 
afternoon in Room F-18 of the Capitol, 
Republican floor leader Joe Martin of 
Massachusetts, his chief aide, Charley 
Halleck of Indiana, and GOP policy and 
labor committeemen had adopted a 
counterstrategy to topple Lesinski and 
the Administration Democrats, An essen- 
tial feature of the plan: to keep it secret 
from the opposition until an hour or two 
before the House recessed for its Easter 
vacation, By that time, it would be too 
late for the Democratic leadership to re- 
vise its own plans and brief its rank-and- 
file members before they left for home. 

Martin and Halleck reported. that the 
original Wood bill—a Taft-Hartley “with 
long sharp teeth”—was no longer a suit- 
able answer to the Lesinski bill. The rea- 
son: Republicans from industrial areas, 
feeling organized labor’s hot breath on 
their necks, were demanding that it be 
weakened, on threat of withdrawing their 
support, Therefore Martin and Halleck 
had decided to soften the Wood bill, had 
obtained a pledge of support from South- 
ern Democratic leaders, and had con- 
ferred with Sens, Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and Irving M. Ives of New York on fea- 
tures to be incorporated in the new sub- 
stitute. Unanimously, the Republican con- 
gressmen agreed to go along with the 
Martin-Halleck strategy. 

The core of the strategy: the new 
Wood bill would repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act on paper but in reality would retain 
many of the key Taft-Hartley provisions. 

As drawn up, the new measure did 
definitely weaken the Taft-Hartley Act: 
> It would no longer require an NLRB- 
supervised election as a prerequisite for 
a union shop. 
> It would no longer be unfair for an 
employer to inform the union that he had 


jobs to fill. This would permit hiring halls 
and by-pass the ban against the closed 
shop. 
> Eligibility to vote in representation 
elections would be granted to striking 
workers. 
> The anti-Communist affidavit require- 
ment would be extended to employers as 
well as union officers. 
> Injunctions against secondary boycotts 
and unfair labor practices would be made 
“discretionary” instead of mandatory. 
But though labor might applaud these 
provisions of the new Wood bill, it would 
be considerably less pleased with the 
features of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
remained intact. The President would 
still have the power to ask the courts for 
injunctions against strikes or lockouts 
endangering national health and safety. 
Unions would still be held financially 
liable for contract violations. The ban on 
political contributions by unions would 
be retained. Employers would still be 
allowed “free speech.” Featherbedding 
and jurisdictional strikes would still be 
taboo, as would the unionization of fore- 
men. The most important holdover was 
the section in Taft-Hartley stringently 
regulating union welfare funds. 
Strategy: While this bill was being 
drafted, Martin, Halleck, Christian Her- 
ter of Massachusetts, and Richard M. 
Nixon of California were detailed to in- 
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... stymie Rep. Lesinski’s labor bill? 


form every Republican member, under 
oath of secrecy, of the strategy devised 
in Room F-18. At the same time, Rep. 
Sam McConnell of Pennsylvania passed 
the word along to Reps. Eugene Cox of 
Georgia, Howard Smith of Virginia, and 
Graham Barden of North Carolina, who 
in turn lined up their fellow Southern 
Democrats. 

The secret was well kept. At 1:30 on 
Thursday, Cox arose in the House. “Later 
during the day a new and revised version 
of the so-called Wood bill to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act will be introduced,” he 
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said. At 4:15, House pages brought 
copies of a three-page mimeographed 
explanation of the new bill to the press 
gallery. Only one copy of the new H.R. 
4290 was available—and this was in the 
bill clerk’s office, where it had been left 
by Cox. The secret was so well guarded, 
in fact, that Wood himself, who had not 
been in Washington for two weeks, had 
never seen his new bill and had little idea 
what was in it. 

By getting Wood to front for them, 
Republican strategists thus succeeded in 
sharing any censure with a Democrat. 
Moreover, when the House began 
consideration of labor legislation as 
soon as the Easter recess ended, 
Wood, as a member of the Labor 
Committee, would have priority in 
obtaining floor recognition to offer 
amendments. Once the enacting 
clause of the Lesinski bill had been 
read, Wood could rise to his feet 
and offer his own bill. Should it be 
acceptable to the House, the Ad- 
ministration bill would thenceforth 
be forgotten, and the President 
would be given a stinging rebuke. 

Late Thursday afternoon, as the 
House recessed for its Easter vaca- 
tion, Halleck consulted a_ well- 
thumbed list of congressmen and 
totaled the certain, doubtful, and 
lost votes for the new Wood bill. 
Unless the Administration Demo- 
crats pulled a rabbit out of their 
strategical hats, the outcome seemed 
certain: A  Republican-Southern 
victory by a margin of 20 to 30 
votes. Only grass-roots pressure on 
homecoming congressmen would 
narrow or upset that margin. 

But if local union leaders ex- 
pected to win over any sizable 
number of legislators, they would 
have to sweeten their tactics. After weeks 
of open or disguised threats, more than 
one congressman felt with Rep. Mike 
Monroney of Oklahoma, normally an Ad- 
ministration stalwart, that “the trouble 
with organized labor is that they want to 
electrocute you for a traffic ticket. If 
you don’t go along on Taft-Hartley, then 
you're an enemy of labor.” 


IDAHO: 


Home on the Range 


Democratic Sen, Glen H. Taylor, the 
Crooning Cowboy from Pocatello, Idaho, 
last year switched outfits in the middle 
of his term by running for Vice President 
under Henry A. Wallace’s Progressive 
brand, Last week, he was back on the 
home range, announcing he was running 
for reelection as a Democrat next year. 
“I never felt that I left the Democratic 
Party,” the guitar-strumming tenor ad 
libbed. “I was just like a player that 
M-G-M loaned to another company.” 


April 25, 1949 


CONNECTICUT: 


Bowles and 1952 


In Connecticut, Gov, Chester Bowles 
proposes, and the state House of Repre- 
sentatives says: “Nothing doing.” It has 
been that way ever since the former Price 
Administrator took office last Jan. 5. 
Bowles keeps bombarding the legislature 
with special messages demanding New 
Deal reforms to carry out his campaign 
pledge of “competent liberalism.” The 
state Senate, which has 23 Democrats to 
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Gov. Bowles: A GOP legislature squirms 


13 Republicans, whoops the legislation 
through. Whereupon the House, where 
the political balance is reversed, with 180 
Republicans to 92 Democrats, simply 
yawns and pigeonholes it. 

There have been only three main ex- 
ceptions in this record of failure. After 
bitter wrangling, the House approved 
Bowles’s demands for a strengthened law 
protecting tenants from eviction, for a 
commission to reorganize the state gov- 
ernment, and for permitting Negroes to 
join the National Guard. Nevertheless, 
Bowles hasn’t been discouraged, mainly 
because he never expected to get his pro- 
gram approved during his first term. 

Bowles’s strategy, therefore, is to get 
his program before the public, and run 
for governor again next year, asking the 
voters to vindicate his policies, He barely 
squeezed into office last November by 
2,225 votes, while Harry S. Truman was 
losing Connecticut’s eight electoral votes. 
He hopes to get reelected by such an 
overwhelming majority that Connecticut 
Republicans will turn into “me-too-ers.” 
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A former advertising man (Benton & 
Bowles), who at the bottom of the de- 
pression displayed a dazzling ability to 
sell coffee, soap, and toothpaste, Bowles 
is certain that he will be equally success- 
ful in selling his New Deal ideas. 

Democratic leaders approve of the 
strategy, particularly because they have 
ambitions for Bowles, Democratic State 
Chairman John M. Bailey has made no 
secret of the fact that he thinks Connecti- 
cut has a major contender for the 1952 
Presidential nomination, 

Last week, Bowles flung another spe- 
cial message at the legislature. 
Appearing before a joint session 
on Wednesday, April 13, he pre- 
sented a plan for the construction 
of 13,000  public-housing units. 
The state would finance them with 
short-term notes borrowed at 8 
per cent interest and re-lent to local 
housing authorities at 1 per cent. 
Bowles said the government-built 
houses would rent for as little as 
$32 to $34 a month. 

His proposal included a come-on 
borrowed from private industry. 
Tenants would be permitted to buy 
the houses in which they were liv- 
ing, and the amount of the rent 
they had paid in. to a total of $450 
would be applied against the pur- 
chase price. Thus, in theory at least, 
the local housing authorities even- 
tually would liquidate themselves. 

Republican leaders in the House 
of Representatives were on the spot. 
Like the nation generally, Con- 
necticut considered housing to be 
among its most pressing problems. 
If the House vetoed Bowles’s pro- 
posal, he therefore would have a 
made-to-order issue for the 1950 
campaign. On the other hand, if the 
House accepted it, Bowles with his genius 
for advertising might be able to promote 
himself nationally as one public official 
who had figured out a way to solve the 
housing shortage. Many of the Repub- 
licans liked the plan, But they had no 
burning passion to further Bowles’s 
chances for the Presidency. 


CONGRESS: 


ERP Momentum 


As expected, the second ERP olive 
came out of the bottle easier than the 
first, A year ago the European Recovery 
Program won a $5,300,000,000 authoriza- 
tion for its first year by only a 4-1 major- 
ity in Congress, Last week it won its sec- 
ond authorization by a 354-48 (7-1) mar- 
gin in the House, on top of a 70-7 (10-1) 
edge in the Senate. The final figure: 
$5,430,000,000, broken down into 
$1,150,000,000 for April, May, and June, 
and $4,280,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. Only the $150,000,000 
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asked for future contractual authority was 
cut out, 

Although it turned down all other at- 
tempts to trim the total authorization, 
Congress did not thus obligate itself to 
appropriate the full sum, In fact, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman, with a glance at current 
price cuts, said: “If any savings can be 
effected without imperiling the present 
momentum of recovery, they will be wel- 
comed by ECA.” But, commenting on 
Congress’s final approval of the ERP ex- 
tension on Maundy Thursday, he said: 
“I can think of no better Easter message 
that could be sent to Europe.” 


Taft Tells Them 


Robert A. Taft, professor of politics, 
spanked the Republican class in the 
United States Senate last week. As GOP 
Senate policymaker, he told a closed- 
door conference April 13 that, unless the 
GOP supported “sound” welfare legisla- 
tion, it would soon be flunked out. 

Such legislation would not depart 
from any basic principle of American 
Government, the Ohioan lectured. If the 
GOP succeeded in extending govern- 
ment help to the lower-income classes 
within the framework of the traditional 
American system, it could survive as a 
party and in the end best the Demo- 
cratic Party, whose reforms would go 
too far in a socialistic direction for the 
country to accept them indefinitely. The 
GOP should try to tone down the Tru- 
man program, but not to wreck it. For 
instance, it must support the pending 
measure for 810,000 public-housing 
units and for a $1,500,000,000 slum- 
clearance program, 

“We should work to reduce hardship 
and poverty to a minimum,” Taft said. 
“We had better take care of people in 
the lower-income brackets or we will 
lose the free-enterprise system.” The 
alternative, he added, was “complete 
socialization.” 

Back Talk: At first, Taft’s students 
paid strict attention. Gradually, they 
grew restive. And when Taft intimated 
that some GOP senators were being in- 
fluenced in their housing stand by the 
real-estate lobby, they jumped up and 
talked back. Taft’s Ohio colleague, John 
W. Bricker, denying the insinuation flat- 
ly, warned fellow Republicans against 
saying “me too” to Democratic projects. 
Other conservatives—Karl E. Mundt of 
South Dakota, George W. Malone of 
Nevada, and even the normally retiring 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania—spoke 
similarly, cautioning against socialism 
and national bankruptcy. 

In rebuttal, Taft, who comes up for 
reelection next year, lashed out that the 
GOP couldn’t ever hope to win a na- 
tional election unless it shook off the 
“anti-people tag.” At this point the bells 
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In Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, 1 earthquake=250 atom bombs 


rang twice, calling all senators to an- 
swer a quorum call. 

School was out. But the give-and-take 
was renewed the very next day when: 
(1) Taft introduced a national health 
bill calling for $1,955,000,000 in Fed- 
eral grants to localities over a five-year 
term; (2) Republican floor leader Ken- 
neth S. Wherry of Nebraska, calling for 
across-the-board economies to avoid 
“back-breaking taxes,” pointedly  in- 
cluded “the social-welfare legislation 
proposed by brother Taft.” Now that the 
GOP soul-searching had graduated from 
cloakroom chatter to conference debate, 
the party plainly was in for a major 
course in serious self-analysis, For how- 
ever successful it and opposition Demo- 
crats might have been in hamstringing 
the Truman program, it still appeared un- 
decided as to what its own program was. 


EARTHQUAKE: 


The Northwest Sways 


In Tacoma, Wash., Clarence Monson 
looked casually at his watch. It was 
11:55 a.m., Wednesday, April 13. He 
was clearing his desk in preparation for 
the lunch hour when the earthquake 
struck. “I felt the floor rise and fall,” 
said the principal of the Lowell Gram- 
mar School. “There was a little snap at 
the end of each shock. The fire alarm 
was sounded immediately. 

“I remembered then, for some reason, 
seeing only one student in the hallway 
before the quake hit. It was Marvin 
Klegman, an honor student. He always 
has to leave a little earlier to take his post 
as junior traffic patrolman, 

“The children filed out in perfect order. 
They were quiet and many, I know, must 
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have been scared. There wasn’t one sign 
of panic. Light fixtures swayed, and the 
walls in the hallway seemed actually to 
move several inches in an odd up-and- 
down, in-and-out motion. Then I heard 
the crash. It was a cupola at one end of 
the roof. Someone saw there was a child 
under the pile of rubble. We worked 
frantically to remove bricks and mortar. 
It was Marvin. He was dead. Another 
lad, Kesley Allen, was crying nearby. He 
wasn’t seriously injured.” 

In Seattle, Mrs. Peggy Parcell, a secre- 
tary, was on the 27th floor of the L. C. 
Smith Tower. “The building swayed like 
a ship,” she said. At a bar in Portland, 
Ore., Charles Hansen held tight to his 
glass of beer. “The whole place started 
shimmying and shaking,” he recalled. “I 
was nearly tossed to the floor.” 

That was how people reacted last 
week to the most destructive earthquake 
in Pacific Northwest history. As it struck 
the wide area from Vancouver, B. C., to 
Portland, house fronts collapsed, bricks 
showered the streets, water tanks atop 
buildings broke open, library books and 
grocers’ stocks tumbled from shelves, 
streets split apart, and cars were crushed 
by plummeting masonry. It hit the 100- 
mile coastal strip with the intensity of 
250 atom bombs, a University of Cali- 
fornia seismologist estimated. 

Once the first terror subsided and com- 
munications were reestablished, the anx- 
ious learned that friends and relatives 
generally were still sound of body—if 
shaken of nerves. The final toll: eight 
killed, thousands scratched or bruised, 
and up to $25,000,000 in property dam- 
age. Making hay while the earth rocked, 
two insurance firms placed ads on page 1 
of The Seattle Times, urging the pur- 
chase of “earthquake insurance.” 
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PEOPLE: 


Cat Nip 


Miss Gertrude Charny loved birds. 
But unlike another Gertrude—Stein—who 
merely murmured, “Pigeons in the grass, 
alas,” Miss Charny decided to do some- 
thing about it: She organized the Friends 
of the Birds, Inc., and launched a cam- 
paign against the predatory cat. Year 
after year, the elderly Chicago woman 
stalked the halls of the State House in 
Springfield, lobbying for a bill which 
would impose a $1 fine on cat owners 
who permitted their pets to run at large. 

Last week, Miss Charny smiled like 
a canary that had swallowed a cat when 
her anti-feline bill, already passed by 
the State Senate, came up in the lower 
house. As each “Aye” was cast, Miss 
Charny applauded loudly. The tally: 
87-31, for the birds. 

But the legislature thus handed Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson an explosive pile of 
birdseed, Would he sign the anticat bill, 
or heed the 250,000 cat owners in Chi- 
cago alone and veto it? The Washington 
correspondent, Bascom Timmons, who 
owns 29 cats, promised to see that Stev- 
enson was elected President if he vetoed 
the bill. Busy with his budget message, 
the governor, who himself keeps dogs, 
sheep, birds, and a cat on his Libertyville 
farm, temporarily ducked the question. 
Even his pert, pretty wife refused to com- 
mit herself, Asked if Stevenson was a cat- 
lover or a bird-lover, she said apprehen- 
sively: “That’s a delicate issue. We'd lose 
either the bird vote or the cat vote.” Ob- 
viously, Miss Charny’s ornithological pas- 
sion put the governor of Illinois in a real 
quandary. 


Judge to Judgment 


Judge Joseph A. Gillis’s courtroom in 
Detroit was turned into a circus last 
month by carnival barker Jim Sacchetti, 
who sought to talk himself out of a mur- 
der rap. Judge Gillis had pronounced 
“life imprisonment” only after hearing 
Sacchetti hurl one final insult “from one 
alcoholic to another, your honor” (NEws- 
WEEK, April 11). 

As if cursed by Sacchetti’s words, 
Judge Gillis himself was arrested last 
week for creating a disturbance in Paul’s 
Tavern in Round Lake. Paul’s wife, Ann 
Legault, accused the roly-poly judge 
(now down from 287 pounds to a niere 
210) of becoming noisy and abusive and 
of refusing to leave before he finished a 
pinball game. Released in $350 bail after 
spending eight hours in the Pontiac jail, 
Gillis wasted no time in trying to talk 
himself out of this rap. Although he ad- 
mitted nursing five whiskies before his 
arrest, he said: “There was no disturb- 
ance. I wasn’t drunk. I’m going to wel- 


come the trial.” 
April 25, 1949 
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What Congress Should Do First 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE huge miscellany of unfinished 

business before Congress contains 
some items in which the time element 
is important, others in which it is not. 

The regular appropriation bills must 
be voted before the beginning of the 
next fiscal year, July 1. The House has 
made an all-time record by passing 
them all in less than four 
months. They should be 
carefully screened in the 
Senate, of course. But for 
the orderly and efficient 
conduct of government, all 
the regular appropriations 
should be finally cleared 
through Congress well in 
advance of July 1. 

Although less definite, the 
time element is important 
also in several measures bearing on 
our foreign policy and_ security. 
Plainly, ratification of the Atlantic 
Pact could not be deferred until next 
year or even until autumn without 
stimulating doubts about our inten- 
tions. While delay until July, which 
now seems likely, might not have 
serious consequences, ratification in 
May or early June is to be desired. 
The treaty was signed with the in- 
formal approval of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Only the Russians 
can reap any benefits from failure by 
the Senate to ratify it promptly. 

The military assistance or new 
Lend-Lease bill in support of the 
treaty should also be acted upon 
promptly. Indeed, since it will affect 
the budget, it ought to be considered 
in relation to the appropriation bills 
which must be passed before July 1. 

Because of negotiations with other 
nations, action on renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
already voted by the House, should be 
completed soon. 


Low motion in Congress is a more 
~ or less chronic handicap to our 
foreign policy, even though other 
nations have to an extent become ac- 
customed to it. The ECA authorization 
bill was not passed until two weeks 
after the deadline, and the appropria- 
tion lies ahead. There Were similar 
delays in final action on the British 
loan in 1946, on aid to Greece and 
Turkey in 1947, and on interim aid 
and the Marshall plan in the winter of 





1947-48. None of them was fatal, and 
none was due to the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the Senate or to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
House. Congress as a whole, however, 
has not yet learned the importance of 
time and certainty in matters of for- 
eign policy. It should, as a practice, 
give priority to legislation 
affecting our security and 
world peace. 

There is a time element 
also in legislation to revamp 
the military establishment 
and to authorize the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the Ex- 
ecutive branch. Both look 
toward efficiency and econ- 
omy, and the first is tied 
directly to our security. 

Some of the Congressional advo- 
cates of economy are showing an ex- 
traordinary lack of interest in the 
recommendations of the Hoover com- 
mission. Their sincerity must remain 
suspect unless they are willing, at 
least, to give the President the author- 
ity necessary to reshape the Executive 
branch and the Secretary of Defense 
more power to integrate the armed 
forces. At best, they stand for the 
meat-ax method of cutting expendi- 
tures instead of discriminating econ- 
omies and improvements in efficiency. 
The full benefits of all the reforms 
proposed by the Hoover commission 
could not be achieved quickly but in 
part they could be realized in the 
coming fiscal year if Congress would 
pass the necessary legislation. 


HERE are, of course, other matters 
"ha which Congress should register 
a decision this -on, if only to 
clear the air. But with respect to many 
of them it makes little difference to 
the nation as a whole whether the 
answer comes in June or November. 

The Senate probably will move 
more rapidly from now on. But, like 
the House, it will soon take up a 
number of controversial domestic bills. 
The present prospect is that by late 
July Congress will have passed a 
heterogeneous lot of legislation but 
still have a big backlog of unfinished 
business, including some in which the 
time element is important. This can be 
costly to our security as well as to our 


pocketbooks. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Time to Lift the Blockade? 


A plane a minute—every minute in 
every hour, every hour all day and all 
night. That was the performance which 
enabled the Anglo-American airlift on 
April 15-16 to bring 12,941 tons into 
Berlin and break its previous 24-hour 
record of 8,246 tons. Through sunshine 
and moonlight, 1,398 flights came wing- 
ing down with express-train precision 
onto Tempelhof, Gatow, and Tegel air- 
fields. A vast radar and radio network 
crackled continuous instructions—39,640 
radio contacts alone were made. A Rus- 
sian officer at the Air Safety Center com- 
plained: “Your traffic pattern is changing 
so rapidly it is impossible to keep charts.” 

Airborne Hope: Under floodlights 
and a hot early spring sun, German work- 
ers emptied coal, flour, and other bulky 
supplies into trucks drawn up to the big 
cargo doors of the planes. On Easter 
Sunday, Western Berliners took their 
traditional Spaziergdinge (promenades) 
with hopes for the future as bright as the 





weather and the ribbons girls wore in 
their refurbished hats. For the airlift’s 
record tonnage had exceeded the 10,000 
tons daily brought in by land before the 
Russians imposed the blockade. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Military Governor, 
proclaimed that this “definitely proves 
that, if given airplanes, we can supply 
Berlin by air as well as it was supplied by 
rail and highway before the blockade 
was imposed.” 

Furthermore—like the new sun on old 
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rubble, rumors flashed that the Russians 
were about to lift the blockade. General 
Clay denied any approach had been 
made to him. But the atmosphere in Ber- 
lin, London, and Washington reflected a 
curious near-certainty that the Soviets 
were about to follow up their hints of 
action by some kind of direct approach. 
At a press conference in Washington, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson de- 
clared, smiling broadly, that the Ameri- 
can Government has never closed, or 
thought of closing, any avenue of com- 
munication with the Soviet Union and 
that all avenues are open now as they 
always have been. A canvass by News- 
WEEK'S Washington bureau of virtually 
all American and British officials dealing 
with Russia disclosed that definite Soviet 
proposals would not surprise anyone. 
During the recent Washington meeting 
of the Western foreign ministers, the sub- 
ject discussed more thoroughly than any 
other was the possible Russian reaction 


- 


U.S. Air Force— International 
One of the record-setting Berlin airlift planes comes in low toward 
Tempelhof over a cemetery studded with high intensity approach lights 


to the signing of the Atlantic Treaty. 
It was agreed by all present that unless 
the Russians have lost all sense of po- 
litical perspective, they would now offer 
to lift the Berlin blockade and propose a 
German s@tlement. 


Significance 


The Russians would have nothing to 
lose and something to gain by lifting the 
blockade at this time. It has been an 
important factor in securing Western Ger- 


man unity. This unity is now being tested 
at Bonn where the Western political par- 
ties are struggling to reach agreement on 
accepting the new occupation statute and 
on a constitution for a Western German 
state. 

Lifting the blockade and reviving 
four-power negotiations on the entire 
question of the Reich would give the 
Soviets some power to influence these po- 
litical developments. The Russians also 
have an economic motive for lifting the 
blockade. The Western counter-block- 
ade has seriously damaged recovery in 
the Soviet zone. 

More fundamentally, the Kremlin’s 
policies in Germany have manifestly 
failed. There is considerable evidence 
that the Soviets are groping for a new 
approach—perhaps through a historically 
attractive rapprochement with German 
industrialists, diplomats, and former army 
leaders, who traditionally believe in Bis- 
marck’s policy of “keeping the wire open 
to St. Petersburg.” 

In a military sense, the blockade 
serves as a daily object lesson to the 
Russians and to all Europe of the su- 
perior air organization and technique of 
the West. Moreover, the airlift has given 


the Americans and British invaluable ex- | 


perience in an air operation some au- 


thorities feel is more important than | 


strategic bombing—the deployment and 
the supplying of large field armies by air 
alone. General Clay pointed out that 
during the war the American First and 
Third Armies in Normandy were supplied 


by 12,000 tons a day brought through the | 
port of Cherbourg. The Berlin airlift has © 


now demonstrated that similar tonnage 
can now be handled by air alone. 


Tailpiece 


As the airlift was setting its new 24- 
hour record in Berlin, Maj. Gen. William 
H. Tunner approached a pilot and asked 
for a ride to Wiesbaden. A flying jacket 
hid the insignia of the airlift commander. 
The pilot told him: “You'll have to shake 
your tail and get aboard. We're in a 
hurry.” 


Tale of Two Air Forces 
The airlift gives blockaded Berlin the 


most abundant air communications of 
any city in the world. Nonetheless, com- 
plained The London Daily Telegraph last 
week, the RAF has “decreed that cor- 
respondents who wish to fly in British 
airlift planes must give ten days’ notice 
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in writing . . . This makes it practically 7 
impossible for working correspondents to 7 


continue to fly on the British lift.” 


a 


The Telegraph contrasted this with § 


“At 
accredited 


American procedure: 
travel orders for an 


Frankfurt J 


corre: | 


spondent are issued in five minutes. At the | 


American airfield the British journalist is 
Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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First-class passenger 


Ww” LIKE TO HAVE you meet 
one of the best sea-going 
companions you could possibly 


get acquainted with—a highball 
made with Four Roses. 

Come to think of it, a Four 
Roses highball is equally satisfy- 
ing even if you never tread a 
gangplank. 

For here is a whiskey so de- 
lightfully mellow and smooth, so 


distinctive in flavor, that it can- 
not be compared with any other 
whiskey, however fine. 

So get yourself a ticket to first- 
class enjoyment. Simply ask for a 
Four Roses highball—today. 

Fine Blended Whiskey— 90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies; 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


Wouldn't you 
rather drink 


FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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Beautiful new Lounge and Observation Cars . . . attrac- 
tive new Dining Cars... distinctively new, all-room 
sleeping cars . . . plus the Broadway Limited’s traditional 


THE NEWLY-EQUIPPED Broadway Limited presents‘a 
completely new conception of travel ... with new styling, 


appointments, riding ease and beauty...more comforts 


and conveniences than ever before, representing the 


finest that modern design and engineering can offer. 


hospitality —all for your personal travel pleasure ! We 
invite you to make a reservation for your next trip. 


NEW MID-TRAIN LOUNGE AND OBSERVATION LOUNGE CARS 

Cheerful, spacious settings, richly appointed for 
leisure. Thick, soft carpets easy chairs and 
roomy settees. Magazine libraries. Buffet service. 





.~\ 
DUPLEX ROOMS for one person. 


Restful full-length bed be- 


comes a comfortable divan by lower and upper 


day. Complete toilet facilities. wardrobe... 


MASTER ROOMS — extra-spacious for two. 

Radio, four folding lounge chairs, two 

lower beds, bathroom annex with shower. 
A 


COMPARTMENTS for two. By day — sofa- 
seat and lounge chair. By night— 
beds. Full-length 
enclosed toilet annex. 


j 


NEW MASTER DINING CAR—Attractively furnished and deco- 
rated. Enjoy delicious food . ». meticulous service. View the 
passing scene through panoramic windows. Entire car is 
reserved for dining, with the kitchen in adjoining car. 














BEDROOMS—for one cr two passen- 
gers—Zin three distinct styles. Each has 
lower and upper beds... full-length 
wardrobe and enclosed toilet annex. 


ROOMETTES for one. Full- 
length bed . . . enclosed 
wardrobe . . . complete 
toilet facilities 








DRAWING ROOMS —for three. 
Sofa and chairs by day... 
three beds by night. Ward- 
robe, enclosed toilet annex. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








received by an officer eager to answer 
questions. He is given a sheaf of informa- 
tive material, and a letter of warm greet- 
ing from Col. Walter Lee, commanding 
the airfield. He is then taken by jeep 
to an aircraft, and flies immediately 
to Berlin.” 


Dismantling Finis 


On a long neck of land, where the Ruhr 
River flows into the Rhine, are huge chim- 
neys, tremendous shops, 300 miles of 
private railway, and a private river port, 
the third largest in the Reich. This is 
Thyssenhiitte—the chief plant of the great 
August Thyssen combine of Duisburg— 
Hamborn. It is the second largest steel 
plant in Europe and probably the most 
efficient. It once turned out 2,250,000 
tons of steel per year. Although damaged 
during the war, it could within eighteen 
months produce an annual 1,320,000 
tons. 

Last week, a death sentence was passed 
on Thyssenhiitte. In Washington, the 
U.S., Britain, and France announced that 
under a new three-power agreement on 
reparations, Thyssenhiitte and five other 
big Ruhr steel plants would be torn down, 
The background: An ECA committee, 
headed by George Humphrey of Cleve- 
land, last fall examined 381 German 
plants scheduled for dismantling as rep- 
arations, It recommended retention of 
167 on the general ground that the eco- 
nomic recovery of all Europe would be 
furthered by leaving these installations 
in Germany. After months of negotiations, 
the British and French agreed to accept 
the Humphrey-committee recommenda- 
tions—except for eight plants, Of these 
eight, five were important steel plants, 
including Thyssenhiitte. 

Geed Intentions: The Humphrey 
committee had recommended retention 
of Thyssenhiitte for five years because 
of the world steel shortage, particularly 
the plant’s specialties—tubular and sheet 
steel. But the committee was not em- 
powered to recommend its permanent 
retention. This would have increased Ger- 
man steel capacity beyond the limit of 
13,500,000 tons set by interallied agree- 
ment (production is limited to 11,100,- 
000 tons, including the French zone). 
The Germans claimed that the eight plants 
deleted from the Humphrey-committee 
recommendations represented about 30 
per cent of the value of the entire list. 

However, the new dismantling agree- 
ment also brought good news to the Ger- 
mans, It allowed Germany to construct 
merchant ships up to 7,200 tons and 12- 
knot speed and to purchase an additional 
400,000 tons of cargo vessels. Restrictions 
were lifted, or partly lifted, on such in- 
dustries as aluminum, ball bearings, and 
nitrogen. Erich Koehler, president of the 
Bizonal Economic Council, commented: 
“The intentions of the Humphrey com- 
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mittee have been largely fulfilled. We 
hope that the dismantling of important 
steel plants in the Ruhr will not be too 
much of a deterrent toward fulfilling the 
obligations of Western Germany in the 
ERP.” 


Significance — 

The new dismantling agreement is an- 
nounced as final—the end of the most 
persistent and serious differences among 
the Western Powers since the war’s end. 
From the original pastoral concepts of 
the Morgenthau plan, the victors have 
time and again reversed their policies 
until the Western Reich alone now 
emerges as the most powerful industrial 
unit between Britain and Russia. How- 
ever, the Germans still claim that the 
steel capacity left to them will be in- 
sufficient for Western Germany ever to 
become self-supporting. ECA officials 
privately agree. They point out that the 
dismantled German steel plants will not 
even make an appreciable contribution 
to the production of Europe as a whole, 
since a dismantled steel plant has little 
value except as scrap iron. 


FRANCE: 
C’est Normal 


In a small restaurant near the Champs- 
Elysées a young American, clad in a pink 
shirt, grasshopper green slacks, and blue- 
rimmed glasses, sat over a lunch of ho- 
mard al Américaine and a dégustation (a 
big glass) of Bénédictine. He suddenly 
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io ~ Se 
Black Star; Reuterphoto- European 


Visiting Royalty: Hair flying, 
the Duke of Windsor arrives in 
London without his duchess for 
a visit with Queen Mary. Prin- 
cess Josephine Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of the exiled King Leopold 
of Belgium, was showered with 
flowers and then had her coat 
torn by the cheering crowds on 
her visit to Brussels last week. 


addressed the room: “I’m the first tourist 
of the season, and look at the reception 
I'm getting! Everyone in Paris is rushing 
to the country for Easter and I'll be 
alone.” 

By Saturday afternoon Paris indeed 
looked deserted. Loren Carroll, chief of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau, reported: 

Easter departures from the six railway 
stations totaled 600,000 while every road 
from Paris was thronged by _holiday- 
makers dressed in bright summer sport 
clothes. Temperatures hit 80, tulips and 
hyacinths flowered in gardens, and horse 
chestnuts were on the verge of blooming. 

More important than the weather, how- 
ever, was the wave of optimism preva- 
lent in France. A’ radio comedian 
quipped: “A few months ago they were 
all sitting around the cafés wondering 
why things were so bad, and now they’re 
sitting around wondering why things are 
so good.” 

Food markets were filled to abun- 
dance. Butter, milk, and cheese were 
taken off the ration. For the first time in 
nine years chocolate Easter eggs were 
freely available as chocolate went on 
free sale. The government removed re- 
strictions on electricity, eliminating cur- 
rentless days and also permitting shop 
fronts and street signs to light up. 

Down the Dollar: While the sea- 
side—particularly the Céte d’Azur—and 
the mountain resorts were filled with bus- 
tling Parisians, the stay-at-homes sought 
the sun in the parks, and found plenty of 
space on the café terraces, A few hardy 
souls went swimming in the Marne and 
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some 1,200 earnest souls signed up as 
Citoyens du Monde with Garry Davis's 
World Citizens Pact. Attempting to col- 
lect signatures on the steps of the Palais 
de Chaillot, Davis was shooed off by the 
police, but no effort was made to hinder 
him as he signed up his admirers in cafés. 
The only disconsolate people in Paris 
over Easter were the tourists, because the 
dollar had declined from its black-market 
peak of 550 francs to 325, just 10 points 
above legal rate. 


JAPAN: 


How to Eat Dangerously 


The English-language Tokyo daily, The 
Nippon Times, has been running a series 
of strange explanations of strange Japa- 
nese customs by a columnist called Mock 
Joya. Recently, Mock Joya had this ex- 
planation of a habit that sounded 


Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps’s new 
“soak-the-poor” budget (NEWSWEEK, 
April 18) gave Laborites and Tories 
64 seats each. A lone Liberal held the 
balance. 

Down into Slime: The Laborites last 
week used the peculiar voting procedure 
of the council to keep themselves in 
power although 117,956 more Londoners 
had voted for the Conservatives. The 
council contains 21 aldermen, elected 
by the council to overlapping terms. They 
can vote on all issues except the election 
of new aldermen. Ten holdover alder- 
men were Laborites, Thus the Socialists 
had votes enough to put in an outsider of 
their own choice as chairman, He was 
J. W. Bowen, a trade-union veteran and 
former councilman who had just been 
defeated for reelection. 

As chairman Bowen could cast two 
votes in case of a tie. Thus, even if the 





like mock joy: 

“Fugu or globefish is one of 
the most luxurious delicacies on 
the Japanese table, But many 
timid persons are afraid to eat 
it because they are afraid to die. 
For the fish contains a poison, 
tetrotoxin, particularly in_ its 
ovary and liver. When properly 
cleaned and cooked it is quite 
safe. But many who prided 
themselves to be experts in pre- 
paring the fish have died. 

“Fugu eaters, however, enjoy 
the slight numbness that is 
caused by the poison, Further- 
more, they say that the eggs 
and liver, that are said to be the 
storage of the poison, taste best. 
So there is much risk in eating 
fugu .. . Yet lovers of fugu can- 
not stop eating it, and seem to 
be willing to risk their lives for a 
taste of the meat. 

“There are various prescribed 
ways to counteract poisoning 
from fugu, One of the oldest 








Leaders of the [Labor] Party have 
walked down into slime, and it will smell 
on them all their lives.” 

The Conservatives found still another 
Socialist outrage in a 30-page, red- 
covered pamphlet called “Labor Believes 
in Britain.” A tentative platform for the 
general election expected next year it 
outlined a second five-year plan for a 
Socialist Britain. Among the proposals: 
> Nationalization of insurance companies, 
sugar manufacturing and refining, the 
cement industry, water supplies, and 
“suitable minerals.” 
> A threat to nationalize shipbuilding and 
the chemical industry “if private enter- 
prise fails.” 
> Nationalization of wholesale food 
markets and cold-storage plants, and 
government distribution of consumers’ 
goods through regular retailers, 

As a final unkindest cut the Socialists 
proposed taking over “more and 
more of the stately country homes 
of Britain” for inheritance taxes. 
They would be converted into 
state-owned “holiday centers.” 


Dockers’ Defeat 


Dick Barrett, a bustling little 
44-year-old Communist who 
heads the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers Union 
in Britain, sat with his wife in 
an East End pub near the Lon- 
don docks one night last week. 
While he sipped cider and she 
drank stout, they listened to the 
Minister of Labor, George Isaacs, 
broadcast to Barrett’s union 
members: “You have been mis- 
led into this . . . reckless action 
intended to . . . upset the eco- 
nomic life of this country .. . 
The government cannot and will 
not allow a disruptive element 
to have their way.” 

Barrett’s stevedores had struck 
on April 11 in protest against 








ways is to drink indigo dye, 
while another one is to bury the 
patient in the earth up to his 
neck, Another so-called antidote is to take 
egg whites or a glassful of soap water. 
But these treatments have saved seldom 
the poisoned persons.” 


BRITAIN: 
Minority Rule 

“Jiggery-pokery . . . Trickery ... 
Nazism . . . Fascists.” 

Those were the epithets hurled by 
conservative members of the London 
County Council last week. For fifteen 
years the Labor Party held a majority on 
the council, the most important local 
governing body in Britain, but the elec- 
tion that followed Chancellor of the 
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Illingworth—London Mail 
Prime Minister Attlee’s Socialists have troubles 


single Liberal voted with the Conserva- 
tives on the election of new aldermen, 
the Laborites could muster 66 votes 
against the opposition 65. (The margin 
was so close that one Socialist council- 
man left his hospital bed to attend the 
meeting.) Thereupon, the Laborites pro- 
ceeded to elect six new aldermen for 
themselves, letting the Tories have five. 
Final score: Laborites, 80 councilmen 
and aldermen, plus the chairman; Con- 
servatives, 69 councilmen and aldermen; 
Liberals, one councilman. 

Henry Brooke, the Conservative leader 
on the council, declared: “The gentle- 
man’s agreement by which aldermanic 
vacancies are filled in proportion to 
elected members has been set aside . . . 


the firing of 32 London dock 
workers as “ineffectives.” Three 
were 80 or more, and twenty 
were over 70. Many worked less than one 
week a year. But the men were convinced: 
“If they can sack 32, they can sack 3,032.” 
Barrett admitted that the strike was il- 
legal because he had not given the 21 
days’ notice required by law. Neverthe- 
less, members of the Watermen’s, Lighter- 
men’s, Tugmen’s and Bargemen’s Union, 
and the dock workers in the Transport & 
General Workers’ Union, promptly joined 
the stevedores. More than 15,000 idle 
workers shuffled past the great, silent 
wharfs along the Thames, or milled sul- 
lenly at mass meetings in Victoria Park. 
On the sun-sparkled river, nearly 90 
ships rocked gently, their perishable 
cargoes on the verge of rotting. 

Not until the government hinted it 
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Fe largest hotel in the world is the friendly Stevens, overlooking 
beautiful Lake Michigan. Its superb facilities, conveniences and services 
are truly in keeping with high Hilton standards. The Mid-West’s 


greatest Ice Show is featured regularly in the popular Boulevard Room. 
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Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


C. N. HILTON, Presioent 
THE STEVENS 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 
operation 
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In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue PatmMer House 
In New York 
Tue PLaza and Tue RooseEvett 
In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BittmMorE 
In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote. 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pavacio HILton 
In Bermuda 
Tue BERMUDIANA 
THE Cast_e HArsour 
THE St. Georce 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Cariee Hitton 
(Opening late in 1949) 














Brings out the 
THRILL t2 your rilms 


WORLD'S FINEST 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


(Also runs silent film) 


29850 


A FAVORITE OF SCHOOLS 
-.-- PRICED FOR HOME USE 





NATCO, 4401 West North Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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would use troops to unload perishables, 
as it had during the dock strike last sum- 
mer (NEWSWEEK, July 5, 1948), did strike 
leaders give in, On April 16, the dockers 
went back to work in an 80-degree tem- 
perature unprecedented for a London 
April. Simultaneously, the stevedores 
voted to call a new strike, with 21 days’ 
notice, if their demands for job security 
were not met. 


Diluted Glamour 


The drink was called “Nifty” and was 
sold in a bottle with a glamour girl on the 
label. Last week the magistrates in a 
Warwickshire town called Sutton Cold- 
field levied fines of $20 each against two 
men for selling “an article of food with a 
label calculated to mislead.” Nifty, it 
turned out, contained only sugar, saccha- 
rin, citric acid, benzoic acid, flavoring es- 
sence, and 97.89 per cent tap water, 


Backward Boy 


B. L. Montgomery, aged 17, was 
“rather backward for his age.” In divin- 
ity and English he was “fair on the 
whole, essays rather weak.” His mathe- 
matics were “backward but improving,” 


his drawing “fair—does all he can,” and 
his science “backward but tries and im- 
proves.” However, said the St. Paul’s 
school report sternly, “to have a serious 
chance for Sandhurst, he must give 
more time to work” for “he is too easily 
satisfied with his work.” 

At a National Book League exhibition 
of classroom relics, Londoners last week 
got this enjoyable 44-year-old scholastic 
sidelight on the career of B. L., now 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 


BULGARIA: 


Minding Master 


Sometime within the past few weeks, 
a large Russian transport bearing the 
insignia DON landed at Sofia airport. It 
belonged to Diviziya Osobogo Nazna- 
cheniya, the special mission division of 
the Russian Air Force charged with fly- 
ing important officials. The DON plane 
left Sofia for Russia with Bulgaria’s pre- 
mier, Georgi Dimitroff, aboard. Last week 
the Bulgarian Government announced 
Dimitroff had received “home leave” to 
undergo medical treatment in the Soviet 
Union. 

There were two explanations for Dimi- 


Tito Flirts With Wall Street : 


Yugoslavia’s split with Russia will 
soon produce the strangest twist of all 
—a request by Marshal Tito for a loan 
from Wall Street. Edward Weintal, 
NewsweEEk diplomatic correspondent, 
gives the details of this secret deal: 


A British diplomat stationed in Bel- 
grade described Tito’s current situa- 
tion thus: “He is like the heroine of 
‘Paul et Virginie, the eighteenth- 
century French novel. On a sinking 
ship Virginie had the choice of dis- 
robing in the presence of her would-be 
rescuer or drowning. Tito is now faced 
with the choice of either accepting 
capitalist favors pending ultimate 
rescue by the West or remaining an 
unsullied Communist, finally succumb- 
ing to the Soviet blockade.” 

He’s Willing: In the case of Vir- 
ginie, modesty triumphed and she 
drowned. But last week Yugoslav Am- 
bassador Sava Kosanovic called on the 
State Department and informed Amer- 
ican officials that, unlike Virginie, Tito 
was ready to disrobe. The ambassador 
expressed Tito’s willingness to increase 
trade with the United States and 
to accept American credits, however 
unpopular these may be with puri- 
tanical Communists. Simultaneously, 
the Yugoslavs applied for loans to the 
Bank of America and to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. The State Department 


discreetly advised the banks that it 
had no. political objections to the 
loans. Some of the bankers concerned 
even thought that, far from objecting, 
the State Department would welcome 
private financial aid to Tito. 

The terms of these private loans to 
Yugoslavia have not been settled. But, 
if precedent is to be a guide, the 
bankers are not likely to be over- 
generous. Early this year General- 
issimo Franco’s Spanish Government 
received a $25,000,000 loan from the 
Chase National Bank. The terms of 
the loan have not been announced but 
Spanish officials claim they were asked 
to deposit $30,000,000 worth of gold 
in London as security. 

Still other capitalist favors are on 
the way to Yugoslavia. Having signed 
the controversial fisheries agreement 
with Italy, Marshal Tito is about to 
launch into full-scale trade negotia- 
tions with his erstwhile enemies. With 
American encouragement Italy is 
ready to absorb all the raw materials 
the Yugoslavs may offer in payment of 
badly needed Italian produce and ma- 
chinery. The Italians are not worried 
about accumulating surplus Yugoslav 
materials. They count on the United 
States to absorb the losses as a price 
of American support of Tito’s des- 
perate struggle against Stalin and the 
Cominform. 
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The magnificent new S. S. President Cleveland 


- 


a luxury cruise across the blue Pacific 


to Hawali, Japan, China, and the Philippines aboard the new 
S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON and S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
America’s finest postwar luxury liners 
Sailing from San Francisco: May 18,* June 15,* July 6* and August 5 
*From Los Angeles: May 20, June I7 and July 8 


Your cruise to the Orient will be an experience you will always remem- 
ber. You may relax in the comfort of air-conditioned staterooms, 
enjoy superb service aboard your great new liners. And you'll marvel Bren, 
at the beauty of Hawaii, the fascination and mystery of Japan and 
China, the interesting sights of the Philippines. 
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a thrilling holiday in beautiful Japan 


Wwe x . . Now, for the first time in years, you may visit the fascinating cities 
A : and travel through the quaint countryside of this enchanting land. 
You may choose between: 


1. A 16-day stop-over tour of Japan. 
2. A 23-day tour of Japan combined with the complete Orient cruise. 


3. A 4l-day Orient cruise with visits in Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines 
and China. 
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4 Pian a 110-day ‘Round-the-World cruise on the P 

modern S. S. President Polk or S.S. President 

Monroe. And soon...our three new “ships of the 

future,"’ will be in "Round-the-World service. 


See your authorized travel agent 
for cruise details 


Japan’s most famous landmark —beautiful Fujiyamo 
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troff’s departure: (1) He was really sick. 
(2) The Soviets did not entirely trust 
him because of his earlier record of favor- 
ing a Balkan federation, which the Rus- 
sians bitterly opposed. Meanwhile, Vas- 
sil Kolaroff, the foreign minister, tem- 
porarily succeeded Dimitroff as Premier. 
Sofia also announced that the former 
No. 2 member of the Communist govern- 
ment, Traicho Kostoff, who was removed 
because of “nationalism,” had been made 
director of the Bulgarian National Li- 
brary. 


WAR CRIMES: 


The Last Judgments 


For the last time last week judges read 
their decisions in a crowded courtroom 
in the labyrinthine Palace of Justice in 
Nuremberg. Prosecutors listened through 
their earphones, defendants sat in the 
double tiered box at the rear, and shiny- 
helmeted soldiers stood at ease against 
the paneled walls, Nov. 20, 1945, the 
international military tribunal had opened 
with the trials of twenty top Nazi leaders. 
Now, three and one half years and 177 
defendants later, the thirteenth in this 
series of one main and twelve “secondary” 
trials ended.* 

The final “Wilhelmstrasse” trials—so- 
called because German diplomats were 
among the defendants—were the most 
controversial of all, and included the 
most controversial defendant. He was 
Baron Ernst von Weizsaecker, once State 
Secretary in the German Foreign Office 
and onetime ambassador to the Vatican. 
For fifteen and a half months, he had 
slumped in the corner of the right end 
seat in the first row of the box, the seat 
once occupied by Géring. His fine white 
hair was smoothly combed, he still had 
the distinguished look of an old-world 
diplomat. but his cheeks had thinned 
and he spoke in a voice of failure. 

One Dissent: The charges against 
Weizsaecker and the twenty other de- 
fendants varied. But the most important 
were that Weizsaecker had participated 
in the waging of aggressive war and in 
measures against the Jews. These were 
based on his continued service in the 
Foreign Office while German aggressions 
were being prepared and his signing of 
documents that sent Jews to the crema- 
toriums. 

In his defense, Weizsaecker pointed 
out he had remained in office at the 
instigation ef Germans and others op- 
posed to Hitler, who thought he might 
have a moderating influence upon the 
regime. He presented scores of testi- 
monials from distinguished diplomats, 
clergymen and others, including Pope 
Pius XII; Lord Halifax; Carl Burckhardt, 
former Swiss President of the Interna- 





*The total cost to the U. S. was estimated at from 
$9,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
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Lord High Executioner: Gustav 
Volpel, the professional Berlin 
headsman, poses in his execu- 
tioner’s mask at a Berlin police 
station after being arrested for 
robbery. Volpel explained his 
plight: “At 1,000 marks a head, 
I can hardly make ends meet.” 


tional Committee of The Red Cross; 
Eivind Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo, and Dr. 
Heinrich Bruening, former German 
Chancellor, to the effect that Weizsaecker 
had tried to sabotage German policy from 
inside and had aided Jews when he was 
able to do so, 

On April 14, the three American 
judges handed down their decision (this 
was an all-American tribunal). Two 
judges held Weizsaecker guilty, both of 
helping to plot aggressive war and ot 
crimes against humanity. The third judge 
dissented, because he disagreed with the 
theory “that if a defendant knew of a 
crime anywhere in the government and 
remained on his post of duty, he thereby 
approved the crime and became guilty 
of it.” Weizsaecker received seven years 
(of which he had already served four) 
while the eighteen others convicted got 
up to 25 years. 

Qualified Precedent: The convic- 
tions represented a triumph for the prose- 
cution, In the preceding secondary trials 
it had been unable to prove charges of 
aggressive war. Now, convicting Weiz- 
saecker seemed to establish the principle 
that responsibility for the actions of a 
government fell not only on the top fig- 
ures—like Goring and Hitler, in this case 
—but on the lesser formulators and execu- 
tors of policy as well. 

The dissent, however, weakened the 
Weizsaecker decision. So did some of the 
methods attributed to Robert Kempner, 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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Boeing B-50 Superfortress “‘Lucky Lady II” lands at Texas 
starting point after 23,452-mile non-stop flight around the world. 


Alt delense-glohal style 


When the “Lucky Lady II” rolled to 
a stop at Carswell Field,: Texas, on 
March 2, Americans abruptly realized 
the tremendous new meaning which 
the U. S. Air Force has given to the 
phrase global air power. The capable 
airmen who circled the earth non-stop 
in a new Boeing B-50 Superfortress 
demonstrated that the U. S. air arm 
can now fly anywhere, any time. 


The 94-hour refueling flight was 
daringly conceived and boldly 
executed. It stands as an impressive 


tribute to the vision, planning and 
follow-through of the men whose trust 
it is to keep America strong in the air. 


It confirms the versatile Boeing B-50 
as a bulwark of our air defense. Suc- 
cessor to the famed B-17 and B-29, 
this airplane has behind it the wealth 
of bomber experience of Boeing’s great 
engineering staff. Its design permits 
continued development, with future 
growth in engine horsepower, which 
will still further increase its speed, 
range and usefulness to the nation. 


Recent records by Boeing planes: XB-47 Stratojet: transcontinental speed record, 


Moses Lake, Wash, to Andrews Field, Md. 3 hrs, 46 min.; Boeing Stratocruiser: transport record, San Francisco 


to Wash, D. C,, 6 hrs., 13 min.; B-50 Superfortress: first around the world, non-stop. 


To you, the B-50’s globe-circling 
flight has more than purely military 
significance. It is a striking example 
of the endurance and reliability of a 
basic design and a power plant now 
going into regular commercial service 
with the new, twin-deck Boeing Strato- 
cruiser—the world’s first true super- 
transport. In the Stratocruiser you’ll 
get the same dependability and stam- 
ina that carried the B-50 around the 
earth—plus luxury aloft such as you’ve 
never dreamed of. 
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the prosecutor, A fast talking, gray little 
man with a thick German accent, Kemp- 
ner was once an Official in the Prussian 
Interior Ministry, Stenographic notes of 
the interrogation of a German witness 
named Friedrich Gauss showed that 
Kempner had told him: “There is no 
point in committing perjury, but if I 
could save my head, I would commit 
perjury. You must help us to clear up 
matters.” 

John Thompson, chief of NEwsweEex’s 
Berlin bureau, reported: “Today, Ger- 
mans are almost completely disinterested 
in the Nuremberg trials. Those who do 
think about them find it hard to un- 
derstand why Nazis should still be tried 
and punished at Nuremberg for the kind 
of crimes Russians are committing every 
day in the Eastern zone of Germany.” 


CHINA: 


Peace Games 


A Nationalist peace delegate named 
Huang Shao-hsiung flew into Nanking 
last week to report to Acting President 
Li Tsung-jen on the peace talks with the 
Communists at Peiping. “Any good 
news?” a New York Times correspondent 
asked Huang. “The weather is fine,” 
Huang replied. 

The Reds had added a new demand to 
Mao Tse-tung’s original eight points for 
virtually unconditional surrender—the 
right to cross the Yangtze, Continuing 
sporadic attacks on Nationalist bridge- 
heads along the north bank pointed up 
the Reds’ threat to fight their way across 
if necessary, 

Meanwhile, a shortage of silver to pay 
his troops weakened Li’s bargaining po- 
sition with the Reds. From his “retire- 
ment” at Fenghwa, Chiang Kai-shek 
flatly rejected the Acting President’s plea 
that he help obtain the return of more 
than $200,000,000 worth of assets from 
the Central Bank of China now stored 
in South China and on Formosa. When 
Central Bank officials, on Li’s orders, 
tried to load 7 tons of the bank’s silver 
aboard a plane at Canton, Chiang’s fol- 
lowers called out the Canton garrison to 
stop them, 


Mollifying Ma 


Add journalistic ethics (Chinese style): 
A Nanking newspaper described Ma 
Hung-kwei, Governor of Ningsia Prov- 
ince, as weighing 300 pounds. Ma com- 
plained and secured a_ retraction—his 
weight is only 240 pounds. 


Doing Business With Reds 


Can the West do business with the 
Chinese Communists? From Shanghai, 
Compton Pakenham, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent, sends this account of the ex- 
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periences of two groups of businessmen 
who tried to deal with the Reds: 

Ne: Three Western businessmen from 
North China told me this story of their 
efforts to send goods to Communist-cap- 
tured ports. Phase 1 begins when ships 
are boarded by Maritime Customs officers 
(same people, same uniform as before) 
under a Communist chef de gang. Not 
only are manifests checked but cargo is 
inventoried against them. This creates a 
few days’ delay—during which port dues 
are charged. Phase 2 consists of locating 
members of the Import Export Control 
Office and getting a quorum of officials 
who pass on the cargo and, if satisfactory, 
issue permits. This wastes another few 
days. Phase 3 is dealing with the I. E. 
Trading Concerns. This office bargains 
and wastes additional time. Port dues, 
launch hire, etc., continue to pile up. 

The problem is whether to give up and 
swallow the loss (which might mean 
endless delay in getting clearance permits 
and still further expense, even confisca- 





Acme 


In “retirement”: Chiang in the sun 


tion of ship and cargo) or turn over the 
cargo and accept anything offered in re- 
turn. None of the three businessmen 
cares to try another such experiment, at 
present. 

Yes: Two Chinese businessmen and 
a professor just arrived from Peiping say 
the Communists cannot abandon their 
economic ties with the “Anglo-Saxon” 
nations because these have always been 
dictated by expediency from the time of 
the East India Co.’s historic opium deals. 
Already ships are slinking into Taku and 
up to Tientsin with barter cargoes and 
already the obstructions put in the way 
show signs of being relaxed. When the 
Communists insisted that foreign ships 
going up the river take down their na- 
tional and proceed under their “house” 
flags, the captains refused. Eventually, 
wanting the cargoes, the Communists 
gave way. 

The Reds in Tientsin have learned that 
closing a port makes it a serious unem- 
ployment problem and a huge liability. 
Russia can’t help because at present its 
only export to China are experts—not 
particularly wanted and with no exchange 
value even in terms of pig bristles and 
sheep skins. Therefore, these three rea- 
soned Chinese trading instinct plus nat- 
ural economic demands will inevitably 
lead to a revival of trade. When foreign- 
ers say the same things it’s called “wish- 


ful thinking.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


To Veto or Not to Veto 


For nine days after convening at 
Flushing Meadow, N. Y., the United Na- 
tions General Assembly had marked time. 
In the conference rooms at Lake Success, 
committee members yawned and fidgeted 
through seemingly interminable speeches 
on the old problems they had not been 
able to settle at the first half of the session 
in Paris last fall. They were waiting for 
the most important issue of all—the At- 
lantic Pact. The inevitable Russian at- 
tack on it came on the afternoon of 
April 13, a gray, raw day that belied the 
promise of apple blossoms outside the 
Flushing Meadow Assembly Hall. 

That morning the delegates had killed 
Israel’s hopes for immediate membership 
by sidetracking its application from the 
Assembly to the Political Committee. 
Now the delegates took up a long-stand- 
ing proposal requesting the Security 
Council to limit use of the veto. Then, 
unexpectedly, the Soviet staff summoned 
reporters and handed out 30 mimeo- 
graphed translations of the speech Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko was 
about to deliver. 

Stale Outburst: The dour Russian 
began reading in a quiet voice, carefully 
following his text. “Don’t spit into the 
well, you may have to drink water from 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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Now the World’s Greatest Lubrication 
Knowledge, Engineering Service and Famous 
Quality Products Combine to... 


This supercalender tolls out high-quality 
paper that is sold for a profit. So, the mill really 
rolls out dollars. The more it produces, the bigger 
the bankroll. 





























That’s why leading paper mill operators 
make certain of more continuous production by 
applying the right lubricating oil. They're using 
a special Gargoyle circulating oil that has been 
still further improved. 


The same principle applies to your money- 
makers, the machines in your plant. The more 
your machines produce, the more you make. 
Famous Gargoyle Oils, backed by our 83 years’ 
experience, will help keep them on the job—help 
you build your bankroll. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
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How the low-built Hudson sets the pace 


in motor-car des 





You can hear it in university laboratories—in 
industry engineering departments — around 
automotive testing grounds! 


Yes, science has discovered, and now the 
whole world knows, that the lower to the 
ground a car can be built, the more graceful 
its lines can be made, the better it will per- 
form and ride, the more surely it will handle 
and the safer it will be! 


ET WHENEVER the industry has tried to 
, ettomers the ideal in a low-built car, 
without lowering the interior floor, it has 
been necessary to keep top lines high to 
preserve inside head room, or reduce inside 
roominess to get top lines down—depriv- 
ing driver and passengers of important ad- 
vantages in either case. 


But now you are invited to see and ride in 
the lowest-built car on the highway—the 
exciting New Hudson that, because of its 
recessed floors, asks neither driver nor pas- 
sengers to give up anything! On the con- 
trary, this car gives more of all the most- 
wanted things in motoring! 


You'll see that this near miracle is accom- 
plished because Hudson is the only car you 
step down into, which permits lounge-size 
seats to be moved down to harmonize with the 
new, lower top. You'll find that, as a result, 
Hudson, which is just five feet from ground 
to top, provides amazing interior head room 
—and still maintains ample road clearance!* 


*The many additional advantages in Hudson's “step-down” 


You'll quickly note that Hudson has authen- 
tic, low-built beauty because the “step- 
down” principle is so basically right it frees 
designers of the need for makeshift styling, 
enables Hudson to achieve pleasing propor- 
tions and symmetric, free-flowing lines that 
set a new standard for motor-car beauty. 


As you take the wheel, you'll sense that 
Hudson’s great power plant gets every chance 
to perform at its brilliant best; because this 
car is the lowest built, most streamlined of 
them all—the modern design for *49! 


You'll find that, with the lowest center of 
gravity in any American stock car, Hudson 
provides a smooth, steady, hug-the-road way 
of going over all kinds of surfaces, especially 
on curves, that gives you a world of assur- 
ance—a feeling of safety beyond anything 
you've known before! 


The nearest Hudson dealer is ready now to 
show you the automobile that is so far 
ahead it is a protected investment in motor- 
car value. Won’t you visit him real soon? 
Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit 14, Mich. 


ign 


The modern design 
for ’49 


* * * 


Only Hudson Brings You 
All These PLUS FEATURES! 


Automatic gear shifting in forward speeds 
with Hudson Drive-Master Transmissiont—shifts 
only when you want, but does all the work... 
your choice, high-compression Super-Six or 
Super-Eight engine—the most powerful Ameri- 
can Six built today, and a masterful Eight .. . 
Triple-Safe Brakes—finest hydraulic system 
with reserve mechanical system on same pedal, 
plus finger-tip release parking brake .. . 
Weather-Controli — Hudson's heater-condi- 
tioned-air system . . . Super-Cushion Tires 
. -« Center-Point Steering . . . and more 
than 20 other exciting features on display at 
the nearest Hudson dealer's. 
+Optional at slight extra cost. 


* * * 


Eight body styles in Super Series and Com- 
modore Custom Series. Ten rich body colors. 
Two special colors or five two-tone combina- 
tions—-white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 


The only car you step 





principle of design are fully explained and illustrated 
in a booklet available at the nearest Hudson dealer’s. 
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it,” he told those who would restrict the 
veto. Halfway through the 75-minute 
speech he switched to the Atlantic Pact. 
“The question of the veto” was only a 
symptom of “the tendency to dictate, to 
isolate the U.S.S.R., to unleash a new 
war.” The United States, Britain, “and all 
their troubadors” had organized “an ag- 
gressive military and political bloc . . . 
directed against the U.S.S.R.” 

Next day, Western delegates replied 
—in kind. Hector McNeil, the British Min- 
ister of State, set the tone: “I expect that 
whenever the Soviet Government finds it- 
self in a . . . political tight corner. . . 
we shall meet with a fresh outburst—or 
perhaps fresh is the wrong word; rather, 
a stale outburst.” 

But at last the weary delegates re- 
turned to the business at hand. They 
went through the empty gesture of pass- 
ing the veto resolution over the objec- 
tions of Russia and its satellites. Then 
they adjourned for the Easter holidays. 


Gobbledegook Glossary 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, chair- 
man of the Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural Committee of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, was fed up by 
late afternoon on April 11. He felt that 
the committee, which was supposedly 
drafting a declaration on freedom of the 
press, had wasted the whole day in a 
fruitless argument over the definition of 
“correspondent” and “information agen- 
cy.” As he adjourned the meeting, Dr. 
Malik offered the delegates a few defini- 
tions of his own: 
> “Brevity means discussing short ideas 
in long words.” 
> “Logic can be defined as any argu- 
ment with which you agree.” 
> “A violation of the [UN] Charter is 
any argument with which you disagree.” 
> “A point of order means you want to 
discuss any point that is not being dis- 
cussed.” 
> “Setting up a drafting subcommittee 
is understood as a move to guarantee 
that each member will have two chances 
to discuss the same thing.” 


RUSSIA: 


The Ark Unmasked 


And the ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. 

—Genesis 8:4 


The twin peaks of Mount Ararat stand 
at the junction of Turkey, Iran, and Soviet 
Armenia. Last November a Kurdish land- 
owner reported that a neighbor had seen 
what appeared to be a petrified ship 
about two-thirds of the way up the 16,- 
916-foot peak on the Turkish side of the 
border. That was enough for an enthusi- 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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PRrFss THE KEYS of the Hammond Organ, 
and marvel at what you hear! 


Whatever your mood, whatever your 
fecling, the Hammond Organ, music’s 
| most glorious voice, is yours to com- 
mand. You control it from the deep- 
throated surge of the brasses to the far- 

away hush of the woodwinds. 
You play music the way you feel it 
should sound. You add fresh color and 
expression to all your favorite melodies, 


And it’s so easy. 


If you can play the piano, 

you can quickly learn to play the 

} Hammond Organ! 

If you can read simple music, or if 
you're an average piano player, you can 
quickly learn to play the Hammond 
Organ. A few lessons won't make you a 





master, but they will make it possible for 
you to express yourself in music as you 
never have done before. 

And you can easily own a Hammond 
Organ. The cost is far less than you think, 


Priced no higher 
than most fine pianos! 
The Hammond Organ, hardly larger 
than a spinet piano, fits into any living 
room. It needs no special installation 
and it can’t get out of tune. 


Plan now to start enjoying the music 
of a Hammond Organ in your home. 


See, hear, and play the Hammond 
Organ yourself at your dealer's. You'll 
quickly understand why this is the world’s 
most widely-used compiete organ. For 
the name of the dealer nearest you, 
mail the coupon. 


| HIAMMOND ORGAN 
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MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 

















Hammond Instrument Company 

Stace 4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
elie Without obligation, send full details of all models of the Hammond Organ. 
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Even in those far places of the world where a name like 
“Worthington” is unpronounceable, men who buy industrial 
equipment ‘‘know a good thing when they see it’! Over the 
many generations of Worthington’s existence, its “‘wings” 
trademark has become a world-known symbol of the depend- 
able, low-cost performance of a great variety of equipment 
(see opposite column) putting air, water, oil, gas and other 
fluids to the purpose of improving standards of living. You, 
too, in Augusta, Maine or San Diego, California, can benefit 
from one of industry’s great engineering talents. Investigate 
the line with the “wings” trademark—the sign of value 
around the world. 


WORTHINGTON 
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astic member of the British Royal Geolog- 
ical Society named Egerton Sykes. He 
prepared to lead an expedition to Tur- 
key next June in search of Noah’s ark. 

Last week Pravda, the Communist 
Party newspaper in Moscow, “unmasked” 
these preparations for a “biblical mas- 
querade” just across the Soviet borders: 
“Under the guise of an archeological ex- 
pedition, a group of dyed-in-the-wool 
spies . . . of the Anglo-American military 
bloc . . . is heading for the . . . very 
border of Soviet Armenia . . . If there 
were no Noah’s ark there would have 
been no humanity, no England, no For- 
eign Office, no pounds sterling, or even 
dollars. It seems that Sykes owes his ex- 
istence to Noah alone.” 


Upward, Part Way 


“Here we are in the vestibule of a new 
hotel. An express elevator noiselessly 
brings us up to a height of 350 feet . . . 
Great emotion floods the heart—emotion 
of great pride for . . . [the] genius of the 
greatest and dearest man—Comrade 
Stalin.” 

Thus the newspaper Evening Moscow 
last week gave its readers a preview of 
eight new Moscow skyscrapers—still on 
the drawing board. The tallest would be 
32 stories, thereby avoiding the “errors” 
of American builders who erected “a 
chaotic mass of styles, like monstrous 
stalagmites, of skyscraper blocks rushing 
upward.” The Empire State Building, for 
example, “swings with the wind, and one 
can clearly hear various noises, squeaking 
and cracking . . . Lamps swing and 
water splashes.” (The Empire State, 
which will sway about 1% inches off 
center in a 100-mile-an-hour wind, was 
designed to be flexible as a safety pre- 
caution.) The Soviet skyscrapers would 
be “unshaken and firm” in the highest 
wind, The Evening Moscow boasted. 


THE LIBERATED: 
Happy Nothing 


On April 13 in 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
the Austrians celebrated the liberation of 
Vienna from the Germans by attending 
memorial ceremonies in company with 
Russian officials and laying wreaths on 
Red Army monuments. On April 13, 
1949, the Austrians celebrated the fourth 
anniversary of their capital’s liberation— 
by ostentatiously ignoring it, 


Flower of Fate? 


In a British gladioli catalogue, the 
weekly New Statesman and Nation dis- 
covered this item: “New Europe. This is 
undoubtedly the best of all red varieties 
in existence. Flaming scarlet of an un- 
usual intensity, not fading in the sun. A 
late flowering variety.” 


Newsweek 
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OSTILITY between the United 
States and the Soviet Union did 
not spring full-blown out of nothing- 
ness at the end of the war. Like every- 
thing else in life, Soviet-American re- 
lations are a prisoner of their own past. 
Hence it isn’t possible to study the 
present superheated animosity with 
any approximation of objec- 
tivity without keeping that 
past in mind. 

So far as the United States 
is concerned, the very first 
reaction to the Bolshevik 
revolution back in 1917 was 
one of hostility sharpened 
by disappointment. Presi- 
dent Wilson officially and 
most of the public spontane- 
ously had welcomed the 
Kerensky Provisional Government as a 
revolution which would end the czarist 
despotism and introduce Russia into 
the family of democratic nations. When 
the Bolsheviks overthrew Kerensky, 
and especially when Lenin made peace 
with Germany, we felt it an act of 
treachery. 

The prevailing official and private 
opinion was that the Bolsheviks 
wouldn’t last long. The very few whose 
observations had led them to realistic 
conclusions—such as William C. Bul- 
litt, President Wilson’s special envoy, 
and Col. Raymond Robins, who was 
in Russia on a civilian relief mission— 
were disbelieved and discredited when 
they said Lenin had come to stay. 


EVERTHELESS, only two sectors of 
N opinion were conspicuously mili- 
tant in their hostility. One, of course, 
was religious. The other was organ- 
ized labor. When Samuel Gompers, 
then president of the AFL, was ad- 
vised to withhold judgment until more 
was known about Bolshevism he re- 
plied: “We know about Bolshevism 

. We know about it and we con- 
demn it completely, finally, and for 
all time.” 

About the same time Colonel Robins 
was telling businessmen that “there is 
a bomb under this room and under 
every room in the world; and it can 
blow our system into the eternal past 
with the Bourbons and the Pharaohs.” 
Few showed any sign of alarm. Once 
persuaded that Lenin wasn’t on the 
way out, our next impression was that 
his New Economic Policy was really 








Sources of Russian-American Tension—IV 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


an abandonment of Communism be- 
cause it relinquished some state con- 
trols over the Russian economy and 
invited foreigners to help develop the 
country’s natural resources. 

During this period the tension was 
relatively relaxed—but only relatively 
so. On the whole, too, the lessening of 
hostility centered entirely on 
the hope that we could do 
business with them. Not 
everybody was impressed. 
Gompers, for instance, said 
American bankers were fa- 
voring recognition of Russia 
by our government for their 
own selfish ends. Moreover, 
we never forgot the cruelties 
of the police state. In these 
days of 1949 Lenin, com- 
pared with Stalin, is looked back on as 
a rather benevolent revolutionary, but 
when he died in 1924 our papers de- 
scribed him as “an evil man” who was 
“more sanguinary than the Romanoffs.” 

About this time a historic coinci- 
dence vastly influenced our thinking: 
The American depression came when 
the Russian Five Year Plan seemed to 
be working well. A powerful segment 
of opinion decided maybe the Reds 
had something good. This caused a 
split in the ranks which hasn't alto- 
gether healed yet. But the pros soon 
were given one sickening jolt after 
another — the brutal liquidation of 
thousands who opposed collectiviza- 
tion of the land, the political purge 
trials, the pact with Hitler, and the 
Finnish war. 

And so the present. As Hector Mc- 
Neil said at the United Nations Assem- 
bly on April 14, “the credit built up so 
rapidly by the valor of the Red Army 
has been dissipated with even greater 
rapidity by the policy and propaganda 
of the Soviet Government.” 


HE striking feature of this back- 
jee is its inconsistency. The 
nearest thing to a consistent attitude is 
aversion to the cruelties of the Soviet 
dictatorship. Otherwise we have been 
guilty of bad judgment on almost every 
point. Nowhere have we developed 
a sanely objective or even a sanely 
cynical attitude to Russia such as we 
have had for generations to Britain or 
France, The soil created by the past 
obviously is one in which passions 
grow better than level-headedness. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 





‘A Thing Is Good or Bad’: When a Red Straddles It’s News 


When Newsweek recently sent Cor- 
respondent Harold Isaacs on a tour of 
Southeast Asia, an important part of his 
assignment was to interview nationalist 
leaders of all shades of opinion. Their 
points of view were needed to help ex- 
plain the unrest and open rebellion 
which is sweeping this part of the world. 

In French Indo-China the leader of 
the revolt against French rule is Ho 
Chi Minh, president of the Viet Nam 
Republic. Isaacs, who met Ho in 1945, 
did not get to meet him face to face this 
time. Although the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris had assured NEwswEEK 
that a visa would be waiting for its cor- 
respondent when he reached Indo- 
China, the authorities on the spot first 
issued a visa, then said they had orders 
from Paris to cancel it. So he did not 
get into Indo-China. However, Isaacs 
did manage to reach Ho by radio and to 
give him a list of questions. 

The questions and answers are printed 
below. Many of the answers dodge the 
question. That’s what makes them news. 
For Ho is a Communist. Yet he was 
“not informed” on the Tito-Stalin quar- 
rel; he would not condemn the Marshall 
plan, and he would not say that Russian 
influence is good and American influ- 
ence bad for Asia. His favorite answer 
was: “A thing is good or bad, accord- 
ing to how it is practiced.” 

Ho has asserted his individuality in 
another respect also: His Viet Nam gov- 
ernment still is a coalition of all parties 
from Communist to Catholic, in spite of 
the orders which went out more than a 
year ago to Communists to break up all 
such “united-front” governments in 
Southeast Asia. 

Ho’s equivocations suggest (1) that 
the nationalist movement in Viet Nam 
is not as Communist-dominated as the 
French would have the world believe; 
or (2) that Ho Chi Minh is more of a 
Vietnamese nationalist right now than a 
Moscow stooge. Either way, this un- 
usual interview contains another lesson 
on policies toward countries in the path 
of the Communist tide, As Yugoslavia 
has shown, it is a mistake to see the po- 
litical pattern in stark reds and plain 
whites. There are many shadings be- 
tween the extremes. 

The interview follows: 


Ho in @ and A: Do you think re- 
cent events in China are favorable to 
the cause of Vietnamese independence? 
Viet Nam’s independence depends al- 
ways on her own strength. Like other 
countries, Viet Nam will be more or less 
affected by the China events. Only the 
future can tell in what way. 

Do you think the Delhi Conference 


on Indonesia was “an Anglo-American 
scheme to aid Western domination of 
this area”? (This was a quote from a 
Moscow radio broadcast.) Our Anglo- 
American friends can answer better 
than I. 

Do you think the French Communist 
Party has effectively championed the 
cause of Vietnamese independence? 


The policy of all Communist Parties in 
colonialist countries is to fight against 
their own imperialism. 

To your knowledge has the French 





, 
President Ho Chi Minh 





European 


Communist Party taken any steps to 
hinder France’s war against Viet Nam? 
No. 

What is your opinion of the conflict 
between the Yugoslav Communist Party 
and the Cominform? I am not well-in- 
formed on that question. 

Do you think the Marshall plan is a 
good thing for the people of Western 
Europe? A thing is good or bad, accord- 
ing to how it is practiced. 

What is your opinion of the Western 
Union? If it’s for world peace, it is good. 
Otherwise, it is bad. 

What, in your opinion, is the chief 
underlying cause of the tension between 
the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.? Misunder- 
standing is the cause. 

Do you think conflict between them 
is inevitable? I do not think conflict is 
inevitable. 


What is your estimate of the inten- 
tions of the U. S. Government in world 
affairs at this time? Marshallization of 
the world. 

How do you estimate the intentions of 
the Russian Government in world affairs 
at this time? Against Marshallization of 
the world. 

Do you think Russian influence is a 
good thing for Asian peoples? A thing 
is good or bad, according to how it is 
practiced. 

What do you think of America’s role 
and policy in Asia now? As far as Viet 
Nam is concerned, we are sorry to see 
American arms being supplied to French 
troops to murder our folk and destroy 
our land. 

Do you think American influence is 
good for Asian peoples? A thing is good 
or bad, according to how it is practiced. 

Do you think Viet Nam or any other 
Asian country can develop in these times 
free of the influence either of Russia or 
America? Yes. 

It is insistently charged in the press 
that Viet Nam is in danger of becoming 
a Russian satellite. What is your opin- 
ion? It is pure French defamatory 
propaganda. 

What is your opinion of the negotia- 
tions between the French and Bao Dai? 
(Bao Dai is the ex-emperor of Annam 
with whom the French have made a 
deal to create a new central government 
in opposition to Ho’s government in Viet 
Nam.) We ignore these so-called nego- 
tiations. 

Would there be any chance for ad- 
justing relations between your govern- 
ment and Bao Dai? What adjustment 
of relations can there be between a pri- 
vate person and the elected government 
of his country? 

Do you think a united front of all 
parties is the best way to carry on a 
national liberation struggle? Yes, but 
not with a quisling party. 

What do you think of the one-party 
system of politics? Good, if the party 
is good. Otherwise, it is bad. 

Do you favor absolute guarantees of 
security for all parties in national poli- 
tics? Yes, but not for a quisling party. 

Do those guarantees exist now in Viet 
Nam? Yes, but not for quisling parties. 

The Viet Nam regime is constantly 
being described as “Communist,” or 
“Communist-controlled.”. What do you 
think? Pure French propaganda. Our 
government is composed of representa- 
tives of many parties, Catholic, Demo- 
cratic, Socialist, Marxist, one prince, and 
many nonparty men. 

Have you any fear of Viet Nam be- 
coming anybody’s satellite? No, I have 
no fear. 
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“IT WAS AN ACCIDENT, DAD!” 


“PPAHINGS like this just happen, Dad—I couldn’t see Bill's 
fist coming!” 

“I know, Jimmy. One of the men down at work didn’t see 
some grease on the floor. He slipped and broke his hip, and 
was in the hospital several weeks. Lucky we were insured 
with Hardware Mutuals. They not only covered the loss but 
helped us correct the condition that caused the accident.” 

Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance is 
a sound business investment. And employers who have it 
are giving more and more attention to the accident preven- 
tion service that goes with their policies. It cuts accidents— 


relieves workers’ worry—inspires confidence and builds 
good will. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service—prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned 
dividend savings to policyholders every year. 


Phone Western Union 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AvTOMOBILE.. HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















POLITICS: 


Mr. Pact on Tour 


In none of the twelve countries which 
signed the North Atlantic Security Pact 
is such a strenuous job of selling being 
done as in Canada. The pact was the 
burden of almost every speech by Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent on his 6,000- 
mile barnstorming tour of the West that 
started from Ottawa on April 9. 

It bored the dozen reporters who cov- 
ered the trip for major Canadian news- 
papers. They heard the same message 
in big cities—three times in Edmonton— 
and in whistle stops like Edson, Alta. 

Even St. Laurent seemed slightly 
bored by the time he reached the Pa- 
cific Coast. But he kept plugging away. 
In Victoria, B.C., the Prime Minister’s 
speeches really made news. Here was a 
French-Canadian politician from Que- 
bec, the hotbed of isolationism, arguing 
for internationalism in the most British 
of Canadian cities. 

As the tour went on, the reporters 
admitted that maybe St. Laurent was 
right. His talks on the Atlantic Pact were 
winning him warmer applause than his 
political speeches. 

Campaign Eve: For the primary pur- 
pose of the tour was political. A general 
election was coming up and it was 
necessary for St. Laurent, new and, out- 
side of the East, widely unknown Prime 
Minister and leader of the Liberal Party, 
to show himself to the country. The re- 
sponse of Westerners was just what 
those who knew St. Laurent had ex- 
pected. He struck them as an intelligent, 
friendly man, anxious to serve his coun- 
try. 

When St. Laurent talked politics on 
the tour his main theme was: “Either 


an, 
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the Liberal Party is going to win the 
next election, or no party will win.” 
This was indignantly disputed by his 
opponents. The Toronto Globe and Mail 
called it: “A perfect example of the 
fallacy known as begging the question, 
more popularly called wishful thinking.” 

St. Laurent was still keeping Ca- 
nadians in the dark as to the exact date 
of the election. The best guess seemed 
to be that the Members of Parliament 
would gather in Ottawa on April 25, 
after their Easter recess, for about four 
days. Then the session would be over 
and the election campaign officially on. 


SPIES: 


No. 20 Surrenders 


Three years ago the Royal Commission 
investigating Soviet espionage in Canada 
declared: “The flight of [Freda] Linton 
is, in our opinion, as significant as that of 
Sam Carr.” Carr, former Labor-Progres- 
sive (Communist) Party organizer, was 
picked up by FBI agents in a New York 
apartment last January. On April 8 he 
was sentenced to six years in jail for con- 
spiring with Soviet agents. Three days 
later Freda Linton, the final spy-ring sus- 
pect, voluntarily surrendered to the 
RCMP in Montreal. She was released on 
$2,500 bail because she is expecting a 
baby in June. 

The dark-haired Miss Linton, born 
Lipshitz 33 years ago in Montreal, had 
been missing since May 1946. She had 
been a secretary at the National Film 
Board in Ottawa during the time the 
Crown alleges she was a contact woman 
for the Russian Embassy. 

Miss Linton will be the twentieth per- 
son, and the last, to face a court for 
espionage activities since Igor Gouzen- 
ko’s sensational disclosures in 1945. 
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Bloody but Unbowed: These members of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union are victims of the strike warfare raging on Canadian water- 
fronts. Shipowners and the Seafarers’ International Union (affili- 


ated with the AFL) are trying to oust the allegedly Red-ridden CSU. 
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DEPENDENCIES: 


‘Puerto Rican Hands Off 


The eyes of Latin America are always 
fixed on Puerto Rico. This is the only 
Latin American territory governed by the 
United States, and relations between the 
United States and its Puerto Rican citi- 
zens are reflected, often in enlarged 
image, all over the Southern continent. 

Puerto Rican nationalists, who want 
their island to be independent, take ad- 
vantage of this. There are not many of 
them. The Independence Party received, 
about 10 per cent of the votes in the last 
election. The terroristic Nationalist Party 
polled less than 2 per cent the last time 
it appeared on the ballot. But the two 
groups never miss an opportunity to take 
their case to their naturally sympathetic 
Latin American neighbors. 

The most recent appearance of the 
nationalists was before the American 
Committee on Dependent Territories 
which is meeting in Havana to discuss 
European possessions in the Americas. 
On March 28, after much argument, the 
committee voted to consider also the case 
of Puerto Rico. 

Last week the Senate of Puerto Rico 
answered the nationalists and the com- 
mittee, It approved unanimously a reso- 
lution which expressed complete satis- 
faction with United States rule and ad- 
vised that: “We decline and reject all 
intervention of whatever class or motive 
which, without the authorization of our 
people, seeks to meddle in our political, 
economic, and social relations with the 
people of the United States.” 


PANAMA: 


Better Feeling 


Any suggestion of cooperation between 
Panama and the United States is, to the 
more rabid Panamanian nationalists, a 
violation of their sovereignty; they are 
against it on general principles. The 
groups that take this position include part 
of the Students’ Federation, former Presi- 
dent Arnulfo Arias’s strong Authentic Rev- 
olutionary Party, the “crusading” Patri- 
otic Front, and the Communistic People’s 
Party. In December 1947 the nationalists 
won a great victory when the National 
Assembly refused to accept an agreement 
for the maintenance of United States air- 
bases on Panamanian territory. 

Last week the nationalists were again 
in full cry. This time they were fighting 
a civil-aviation agreement which their 
government had negotiated with the 
United States, It was chiefly to the benefit 
of Panama, since it provided for the de- 
velopment of Panama’s potentially mag- 
nificent $8,000,000 Tocumen airport. 
But to the nationalists the treaty repre- 
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Harris & Ewing 


Day of the Americas: Enrique 


Corominas, chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of 
American States, and. Secretary 
Acheson at Pan American Day 
ceremonies April 14. Acheson 
pledged “wholehearted support 
of the inter-American system.” 


sented just another device to give the 
United States complete control over their 
country. 

Nationalist tactics copied those that 
had been so successful in 1947, Meetings 
were called in the plazas of Panama City. 
Through .radio hookups, orators assailed 
the United States for discriminating 
against Panamanians in the Canal Zone. 
Then they swung into denunciation of 
the Panamanian Government’s entreguis- 
mo (surrender). Two of the meetings 
were broken up by squads of tough 
mounted police with tear gas. 

But this time the nationalists failed, 
On April 13 the Assembly ratified the 
aviation agreement by 27 votes to 12, 


Significance — 

Political relations between Panama and 
the United States are important because 
of Panama’s strategic location around the 
canal, A victory of the extreme, anti- 
Yanqui nationalists, such as the defeat of 
the bases deal, is therefore of consider- 
able concern to Washington, By the same 
token, the ability of a friendly Panama- 
nian Government to beat down the extrem- 
ists, as in the case of the aviation agree- 
ment, is an encouraging sign of better 
feeling. President Domingo Diaz Arose- 
mena said he hoped when the benefits of 
this treaty became evident, it would be 
possible to open new conversations on the 
bases. 

But as long as Panamanians are able 
to complain of the discrimination against 
them in the Canal Zone, nationalist and 
Communist rabble rousers will have ma- 
terial to work with, 
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N. Y¥. News Photos 


Take it off: Strippers Georgia Sothern (in black) and Joann Collier at work 


Battle of the Bulges: Publicity came 
easy for the blond veteran stripteaser, 
GeorciA SoTHERN, and equally blond 
Joann Couuier, “novelty dancer,” who 
staged a knockdown pull-hair brawl on 
54th Street in Manhattan. During the 
fight, opportunely witnessed by a Daily 
News cameraman, Miss Sothern was 
floored three times. The backstage back- 
biting began over which performer would 
have the closing spot in the show at 
Bradley’s night club. “Last night,” said 
Miss Sothern, “she passed remarks about 
my being in Broadway shows and inferred 
what drag do I have with the producers.” 
Worst of all, Miss Collier said her col- 
league wore falsies. Inspecting her 
bruises, Miss Sothern fumed: “In my 
trade the wearing of falsies is impossible!” 


What Is Art: Another “exotic dancer,” 
Justine, (Dorothy M. Delia) was indig- 
nant when she was picked up by police 
for too exotic dancing at New York’s 
Club Samoa. “Nobody ever found my 
work offensive,” the red-head pouted. 
“Muscle-control is certainly art.” Like 
Tolstoy, Justine attempted a definition: 
“What is art? Art is something that not 
everybody can do it.” 


Making Geod: Grecory (Pappy) 
BoyincTon, daredevil flying ace and Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winner, 
brought his ex-actress wife FRANCES 
BAKER BoyincToN to visit Seattle, his 
old hometown. Driving his long tan con- 
vertible up to the Olympic Garage where 
he once worked, Pappy, now a part-time 
actor and wrestling referee, said modestly 
that he is “doing all right . . , We’ve got 
a cute little house at Toluca, near Holly- 
wood, two cars, and Mamma’s got a mink 
coat and a stone-marten stole.” 
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Handle With Care: Post-office clerk 
Georce Giutuic of Edwardsville, IIl., 
asked the woman who appeared at his 
window if there was anything breakable 
in the package she wanted insured and 
sent to Michigan. “No,” she replied, “it’s 
just some mashed potatoes.” 


Sabotage: An Oregon state senate 
hearing on a bill to ban popcorn and 
peanuts from movie houses was impeded 
by noise from spectators, They were eat- 
ing free popcorn passed out by the op- 
position, 


Back to Life: Six-year-old Tommy 
Bittincs “died” on an operating table 
in St. Albans Hospital, New York, when 
his heart stopped beating for ten minutes 
following an adenoid operation. Surgeon 
RicHARD GAILLARD made an_ incision, 
thrust in his fingers, and massaged the 
heart until it started beating. 





International 


Tommy: Scar to be proud of 


Waspish: Still smarting because the 
University of California had asked him 
to speak and then withdrawn the invita- 
tion, British Laborite Harotp Lasxt had 
a few things to say about the city where 
the U.C.L.A. campus is located. “Los 
Angeles is one of the most perfect cities 
to bomb I ever saw,” he said. “Russian 
aviators have the skill and audacity to 
make a holocaust of .. . Los Angeles.” 


Gilda: Onetime Broadway star GmLpa 
Gray, now 47 and living in retirement 
on a Colorado ranch, sued Columbia Pic- 
tures for $1,000,000, claiming that the 
film “Gilda” was based on her life and 
was invasion of privacy. The dance Rira 
Haywortu did in “Gilda,” Miss Gray 
protested, was her own “shimmy.” 


Advertising: An attractive Salt Lake 
City divorcee, Mrs. ELENA LEBaron, 30, 
with eight “well-behaved” children, ad- 
vertised for a new husband: “He should 
be between 30 and 40 years of age, at 
least 6 feet tall, have literary tastes and 
like music—non-opera, that is.” And oh 
yes—he must like children, “I might like 
to try for sixteen myself,” she added, 


Baskets to Bee-Bop: Yale’s top-scor- 
ing All-American basketball star, Tony 
LAVELLI, turned down pro _ basketball 
bids for a music-writing career, His mind 
was made up when he sold three of his 
songs, including “You're the Boppiest 
Bee-Bop,” to Broadcast Music Inc. 


Reciprocal Trade: An Australian inn- 
keeper Eric RAtston, who made $58,- 
000 through the “generous spending of 
Yankee servicemen,” wrote the Mary- 
land State Department of Information 
that he wants to spend part of his money 
on a “rip-roaring . . . one helluva vaca- 
tion of at least six months” here. 


*“‘Wonderfully Extraordinary”: For 
three days last week the crippled and the 
devout crowded around a modest frame 
house in Syracuse, N. Y., where 11-year- 
old SHinLEY ANNE MARTIN demonstrated 
a phenomenon. Playing with a broken 
plaster statue of St. Anne, Shirley Anne 
found that when she kissed the statue, 
“tears” apparently flowed from its eyes. 
A local Catholic priest, the Rev. Francis 
Furfaro, called it a “wonderfully extraor- 
dinary occurrence.” After Shirley Anne 
made a WHEN telecast, scores of wit- 
nesses swore they saw the tears. 


Easter Gift: In Frankfurt, Germany, 
Gen. Lucius Cxiay ordered that Mrs. 
Wi_Ma YBARBO, 23, serving a five-year 
sentence for slaying her soldier-husband 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 10), be freed and sent 
home. Her voice trembling, Mrs. Ybarbo 
said: “I shall love General Clay for life 
for letting me go free . . . Now I can 
really celebrate Easter.” 
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3 Guesses— 


' What’s the price of 


this °49 Packard? 


re ee 7) 
ewe we, 


Clue No. 2: Its mechanical durability 
matches its long style life. Fact: Of all the 
Packards built, during the last 49 years, 
over 50% are still in service! Many have 
rolled up individual records of more than 
400,000 miles. (You'll guess high .. . ) 


Shown: 1949 Packard Eight, 130-HP Touring Sedan. 





Clue No. 1: It’s as distinctive for performance as it 
is for its proud Packard styling. Powered by a new “‘free- 
breathing,’ 130-HP straight eight engine . . . an engine 


famed for spectacular thrift as well as smoothness. 
Cradled by a costly, “‘self-controlling” suspension system 


. . . the secret of Packard’s “limousine” dream ride. 
You'll find exclusive features everywhere . . . and you'll 
guess the price must be above your reach. (But is it?) 


Clue No. 3: Packard quality is the finest 
ever. Proof: Dealer records show that the 
service needs of the new Packards are the 
lowest in our entire history of building 
fine motor cars. (No wonder you'll guess 
high on the price of this Packard!) 





Answer: With all its enduring, precision- 
built character, the 130-HP Packard Eight 
4-door Touring Sedan is priced low enough 
(see figures above) to make new thousands 
of buyers say, “This year, I’m going to be 
the man who owns one!” 





130-HP EIGHT e 145-HP SUPER EIGHT e 160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT PAC rt ARD Ask the man who owns one 
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RUBBER-LINED PIPE for handling acid mine wote 


Plioweld—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








Safe Conduct 
for a Niagara of Acid 





No. 1 maintenance headache in a large 
eastern coal mine was the high acidity 
of the mine water, pumped from working 
levels at a rate of 7,600 gallons per 
minute. So active is this water, it quickly 
corroded the heavy cast-iron pipe in the 
discharge line, necessitating frequent re- 
pairs and replacement. Hoping to elimi- 
nate this constant expense, the mine 
called in the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. 


The G.T.M.’s recommendation was to 
use pipe with a 3/16-inch lining of Plio- 
weld rubber specially compounded by 
Goodyear to resist acids. But before 
going to the expense of replacing the 
entire system, the mine wanted a definite 
check on the life of such pipe under 
their own operating conditions. So four 
test sections were installed in the dis- 
charge line in 1932. 


In ten years of constant use these test 
pipes carried more than 15 billion gal- 
lons of acid water yet showed no outward 
sign of failure. Since this was many times 
the life of unlined pipe, the mine took 
up the test lengths to get the inside story. 


As good as new — On inspection, only a 
thin coating of corrosive “sulfur mud” 
was found on the Plioweld rubber lining. 
When washed off the Plioweld rubber 
underneath was found to have its original 
resilience and showed no signs of wear. 
There was no pin-holing, bubbling or 
other looseness — adhesion of rubber to 
metal was still perfect and pipe walls 
showed no evidence of corrosion. 


Now completely rubberized — As a re- 
sult of this conclusive test the mine has 
now replaced its discharge system with 
20-inch steel pipe lined with Plioweld 
rubber. After several years of faultless 
use, the operators now anticipate a mini- 
mum life of twenty years for this installa- 
tion — without maintenance expense! 


As the mine engineer reports, the use 
of Plioweld rubber lining seems to pro- 
vide indefinite life to metal pipes by 
thorough protection from acid corro- 
sion, minimizes mud deposits, reduces 
friction and permits greater flow through 
pipes. If you have a similar problem in- 
volving the handling of corrosives or 
abrasives it will pay you to consult the 


G.T.M. Write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”—Every Sunday—ABC Network 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








For many good reasons you'll say, 





“LET’S TAKE THE AUSTIN!?”’’ 


Take the wheel of the English Austin... and discover 
a brilliant all-new kind of motoring! ...from Great 


Britain’s leading builder of fine motor cars. 


Thrill to the Austin’s swift and able way of taking 
hills ... its effortless turning and ready parkability... 


remarkable economy...Continental smartness... luxury 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. (ENGLA!? 
Austin Service and Replacement Parts a‘ 


that only genuine leather upholstery provides . . . head- 


room and kneeroom to match expensive cars! 


You'll find in the new Austin a host of fine features 


you can hardly believe its modest price buys. Come 


drive it today. For obvious reasons, once they have tried 


it, the whole family will say ...“Let’s take the Austin!” 


DEVON 4-Door Sedan 


All Austin features are standard 
equipment — no extra cost. 


250 WES* S7TH STREET, NEW YORE 19, 
~hout th ed States and Canada. 
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From the Mouse Dairy 


Ever since 1936 when Dr. John Bittner 
of the Jackson Memorial Laboratories, 
Bar Harbor, Maine, identified a viruslike 
milk factor by which certain strains of 
mother mice transmit breast cancer to 
their young, the virus theory of cancer 
origin has held the fascinated interest of 
researchers. 

It has been found that if mice from a 
high- and from a low-tumor strain were 
mated, the rate of breast cancer in the 
offspring depended on whether the male 
or the female parent belonged to the 
high-tumor strain. When the female par- 
ent was most affected, the cancer inci- 
dence was much higher. Later it was 
discovered that the offspring developed 
cancer because the “milk factor” had 
been transmitted to them in the mother’s 
milk. 

For the last decade, the American 
Cancer Society and the United States 
Public Health Service have backed exten- 
sive research in the “milk factor” in an 
effort to discover its chemical and physi- 
cal nature and the mechanism through 
which it operates. Last week, Dr. Sam- 
uel Graff, biochemist of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, confirmed results from one of 
these long and tedious research pro- 
grams. After twelve years of hard dig- 
ging, a group of medical scientists at 
that institution now claim that a cancer 
virus in animals has, for the first time, 
been isolated and identified. 

The Deadly Virus: The cancer virus 
was isolated from the actual milk of high- 
strain mice, extracted by suction pump in 
minute quantities in a “mouse dairy” high 
in the building that houses the world- 
famous “P and S,” at the Presbyterian 
Medical Center in Manhattan’s upper 
west side. During the twelve-year proj- 
ect, more than 10,000 mice were. used, 
each yielding only one cubic centimeter 
of milk. The total take was only 2 quarts 
a year, at a cost, the scientists estimate, 
of $10,000 a quart. 

Virtually all the animals from which 
the small and deadly virus was taken 
developed breast cancer later in life. 
When the virus was injected in a family 
of mice normally not susceptible to breast 
cancer, the disease invariably appeared. 
An injection of .008 of a gamma (a 
gamma is 1/1,000th of a milligram) 
brought on the disease. 

The virus was not only taken from 
cancer-infected mice but also from milk 
of low-cancer strain mice in which the 
disease had been artificially induced by 
feeding the mice the milk of a foster- 
mother who had the disease. So it was 
proved that the virus is transmitted from 
the foster-mother to the baby mice 
through the milk. 

Summing up their work, the Columbia 
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Pi 2 Acme 
... to isolate breast-cancer virus (as 
shown here magnified 25,000 times) 


researchers declared that breast cancer in 
mice is definitely shown to be a disease of 
the adult female, but acquired in infancy 
through a virus transmitted in the moth- 
ers milk. It is not yet known whether 
there is a milk factor in human breast 
cancer. But these new findings offer a 
valuable technique for studying human 
malignancy which it so closely resembles. 


Mongolism Findings 


To the layman, and even to many doc- 
tors, mongolism, a type of congenital 
idiocy, so-called because of the baby’s 
slanting eyes, is a birth tragedy that just 
could not happen in their families or in 
those of their friends, 

Actually mongoloid children are born 
daily in normal American families, About 
three out of every 1,000 children deliv- 
ered in general lying-in hospitals in this 
country are so affected. Yet even the most 


scholarly scientist knows far too little 
about the condition. 

Within the last few years, and mainly 
through the effort of Dr. Clemens E. 
Benda, neuropathologist at Harvard Med- 
ical School and psychiatric director of 
the Walter E. Fernald School, Waverley, 
Mass., the veil enveloping mongolism has 
been at least partly lifted. Last week, in 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. Benda brought his research 
work up to date with a report on 389 
closely observed cases of mongolism. Dr. 
Benda’s report is stern, factual, and yet 
scientifically encouraging. After years of 
patient investigation, he has at last found 
the basis of a practical attack on preven- 
tion of this unfortunate condition, 

The Unfinished Children: Mongol- 
ism, Benda emphasizes, is neither a mal- 
formation nor a monstrosity, Mongoloid 
babies are especially lively, imitative, and 
affectionate. Characteristics are easily 
recognizable at birth. The face appears 
too short in contrast to the large forehead. 
The highest mental age of the mongoloid 
of 10 is usually about five years. Under 
present conditions, the child seldom 
lives beyond the age of 15. 

Nor is the condition inherited, as is 
popularly supposed, The parents of the 
mongoloid children studied by Dr. Benda 
were “average to superior citizens.” 
Nearly all brothers and sisters were nor- 
mal. In only three families did Dr. Benda 
find more than one mongoloid child. 

The Harvard neuropathologist believes 
that the condition is primarily a growth 
deficiency of the fetus, occurring between 
the sixth and fourteenth week, and is 
caused by an abnormal condition in the 
mother at that time, At birth, the mon- 
goloid infant is a physiologically imma- 
ture, or “unfinished,” child, 

Dr, Benda confirmed his opinion, pre- 
viously stated, that the mother’s age has 
a definite bearing on mongolism. In the 
age group 40-52, 53.9 per cent of the 
women studied were actually in the meno- 
pause and the pregnancy was unex- 
pected, “One mongoloid child may be 
expected among 8,000 births if the 
mother is between 20 and 24 years of 
age,” Dr, Benda concluded; “the inci- 
dence increases to 12.5 per cent if the 
mpther is between 45 and 47 years.” 

Age is not the only factor in producing 
mongolism, The symptoms commonly 
found by Dr, Benda were (1) frequent 
miscarriages, (2) bleeding during preg- 
nancy, (3) previous inability to become 
pregnant, and (4) glandular imbalance. 
In the younger age group—21-40—nearly 
39 per cent had thyroid glands that did 
not function normally. 

Although the mechanism by which 
thyroid deficiency in the mother results 
in mongolism in the child has not been 
determined, Dr. Benda holdsythat this 
increased knowledge may eventually pre- 
vent the growth deficiency in some chil- 
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dren, To that end, he recommends a con- 
structive program of preventive obstet- 
rics, particularly for the women beyond 
35, to guard against miscarriage, prema- 
ture birth, and glandular inadequacy. 


Aide of the Year 


The mentally ill patient who enters an 
institution is instantly thrown into an 
abnormal environment. He peers through 
a grating or between iron bars at formal 
lawns and flower beds. When he tries the 
door, he finds it locked. In the hall out- 
side, he hears the jingling of the at- 
tendant’s keys. 

To the mentally clouded person, noth- 
ing about the place suggests home. Vio- 
lent rage or a profound melancholia often 
comes over him, requiring stimulants 
or mechanical restraints — straitjackets, 
sheets, belts, and wrist cuffs—to keep him 
under control. 

Some of these archaic devices have 
been discontinued in modern mental in- 
stitutions. But for the destructive and 
dangerous insane, they are still used 
consistently and on medical order. The 
only substitute is the services of a psy- 
chiatric attendant, or aide, who is willing 
to accept the responsibility of handling an 
overactive or disturbed patient on a non- 
restraint basis. 

To those health experts who claim that 
this method cannot be practically used, 
the National Mental Health Foundation 
last week called attention to one such 
psychiatric aide, Roland J. Brand of the 
Milwaukee County Asylum. For his 
achievement in removing restraint from 
32 male patients on the most disturbed 
ward in the institution, Brand was picked 
from 15,000 nominees as “The Psychiat- 
ric Aide of the Year.” In addition, he was 
given a cash prize of $500. The founda- 
tion hopes that the award will rouse pub- 










lic interest in better training and im- 
proved working conditions for the aides 
who play so important a role in the care 
of the mentally ill. 

When Brand, now a portly, ruddy- 
cheeked man of 57, joined the Milwaukee 
asylum as an attendant in 1935, the dis- 
turbed cases were in full mechanical re- 
straint, Following a visit to the Manteno 
(Illinois) State Hospital, where restraint 
had been forbidden by state law, Brand 
suggested that the plan be tried out in 
his own institution, 

Within 24 hours, the restraint in Ward 
14 was eliminated, Neither sedation, cold 
packs, nor hydrotherapy (slow, continu- 
ous baths) has since been used. 

It’s Friendship: Among the typical 
cases is a man of 58, suffering from a 
chronic alcoholism psychosis, who had 
been restrained for eight years, With 
Brand’s help and encouragement, his con- 
dition improved until he was at least well 
enough to assume charge of the patients’ 
bathroom and to assist in bathing helpless 
patients, 

Under Brand’s management, Ward 14 
seems more like a club room than a 
haven for dangerously disturbed men. 
Patients sit quietly talking, reading, or 
playing cards. On a large screened porch, 
the men can smoke at will. At present, 
the majority of men are working in the 
ward, the dining room, on the grounds, or 
in the mattress shop. Twice a week, the 
patients go to the library and to the mov- 
ies, They engage in sports, even softball, 
which Brand personally coaches, 

Brand claims no “secret method” in 
caring for the men in Ward 14. Quite 
simply, he makes friends with the dis- 
turbed man and his relatives. Visitors 
are impressed with the aide’s kindness, 
intelligence, courtesy, and sympathy. As 
one relative put it: “Brand makes you feel 
good—not depressed any more.” 
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Brand controls the mentally violent with friendship, not restraint 
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The Fleetline De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan 


Everything, including its styling, says it’s 


the most Leautiful BUW of all / 


Pcnevaoerg Look at it from any 
a point of view —from its 
smart Dyna-Cool grille to its graceful 
rear deck, and from its smoothly rounded 
top to its trim extra-low pressure tires 
—and you’]] kvow that this thrilling new 
Chevrolet for ’49 is the most beautiful 
buy of all! 

But it’s far more than the most beau- 
tiful buy for styling, important as this is 
to all owners. One turn at the wheel will 
tell you it’s the most beautiful buy for 
driving ease. One ride will convince you 


it’s the most beautiful buy for traveling 


comfort. And one trip will prove it’s the 
most beautiful buy for performance and 
depencability—thanks to a world’s 
champion Valve-in-Head engine which 
is exclusive to Chevrolet in its price 
range. 

Yes, everything including its styling 
says this new Chevrolet is the most beau- 
tiful buy of all. . . because it alone brings 
you al] these advantages of highest- 
priced cars at the /owest prices and with 
such outstanding economy of operation 
and upkeep. . . because it alone is FIRST 


FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


AMERICA’ § 
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Vhe Most Beautiful 
BUY for Sty ling - 
\ long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 
color harmonies! Tasteful use, 
instead of over-use, of gleaming chrome! — 
all these combine to make the new Chev- 
rolet the beauty-leader among today’s cars. 
Moreover, it’s uniformly beautiful from 
every angle, for it has the world’s finest 
body — Body by Fisher— exclusive to Chev- 
rolet in its field, 





The Most Beautiful BUY for Driving and 
Riding Ease—New Center-Point Design, 
including Center-Point 
Seating —Lower Center 
of Gravity without  re- 
ducing road clearance— 
Center-Point Seating 
and Center-Point: Rear 
Suspension brings you an 
extraordinary new degree 
of driving and riding ease 
and is also exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its field. 


The Alost Beautifal 
BUY for Safety, Here's five- 

Sold safety protection found in no 
other low-priced car: (1) New Certi- 
Safe Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Extra-Strong 
Fisher Unisteel Body Construction; (3) 
New Panoramic Visibility; (4) Safety Plate 
Glass in windshield and all windows; and (5) 
the extra-sate Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 







MB The Most 
Beautiful 
BU Y for Com- 
fort—Yes, here’s 
PM the comfort of 
your favorite easy chair at 
home... with plenty 
of room to relax in the Super-Size interior 
. and with the advanced heating* and 
‘fear that breathes.”” 






ventilating system of a 


(*Heater and defroster units optional at extra 
cost) 


The Most Beautiful 

BUY for Performance 
with Economy — Valve-in- 
Head is far ahead in all- 
round performance, endur- 
ance, dependability and econ- 
omy; and only Chevrolet brings 
you a world’s champion Valve-in-Head 
engine at lowest cost. 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Roominess 
—Featuring extra- 
wide “Five-Fooks 
Seats’. . . and an 
almost unbelievable amount of luggage space, 
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Young Man With a Bomb 


The horrors of atomic warfare have 
been told reportorially in John Hersey’s 
“Hiroshima,” anecdotally in David Brad- 
ley’s “No Place to Hide,” rhetorically in 
Norman Cousins’s “Modern Man Is Ob- 
solete,” categorically in Harrison Brown's 
“Must Destruction Be Our Destiny?”, 
prophetically in Aldous Huxley’s “Ape 
and Essence,” and from many angles in 
the group-written “One World or None.” 
On the other hand, the decisiveness of 
the bomb has been scouted in P. M. S. 
Blackett’s “Fear, War, and the Bomb.” 

All these books are strongly charged 
with emotion, Their main burden is to 
warn the world off from another war. 
By brochures, meetings, and lectures, 
such groups as the Emergency Commit- 
tee of Atomic Scientists have put forth 
the message that an atomic war would 
spell the end of civilization. 

The Latest: An entirely different ap- 
proach, matter-of-fact as a Military In- 
telligence report, appears in the latest 
contribution to the literature, “Must We 
Hide?”* by Ralph E, Lapp. The 31l-year- 
old author is a blond, athletic nuclear 
physicist who wears gabardine clothes, 
climbs mountains or collects sea shells for 
a hobby, and walks or bikes 5 miles every 
morning from his home in Chevy Chase 
to his job with the Office of Naval Re- 
search in Washington. 

Lapp’s entire working career has been 
connected with atomic weapons, He got 
his Ph.D. in physics at the University of 
Chicago in 1943 and immediately joined 
the Manhattan Project, rising to assistant 
director of the Metallurgical Laboratory. 
As a scientific consultant at Bikini, he 
boarded the “hot” naval vessels and even 
drank some of the lagoon water. 

In Washington Lapp served with the 
atomic-energy group of the Research and 
Development Board before taking his 
present job with the Navy, which keeps 
him in liaison with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Evenings and week ends 

(“I have lots of time—I’m not married”) 
he worked with an anonymous collabora- 
tor on the book, An early outline was 
circulated for comment among 30 top 
government officials, but the final opin- 
ions are presented as Lapp’s own, 

‘Proper Perspective’: Part of the 
book is given over to debunking widely 
circulated ideas that Lapp considers ex- 
aggerated, “I feel,” he says, “that we 
should look at the bomb in its proper 
perspective. My book is a discussion 

based on the probabilities rather than 
the possibilities. For example, I would be 
absolutely aghast if Russia could deliver 
the atom bomb over this country before 
1960.” The author believes his book “will 
be very controversial.” Here are some of 





*Must We Hive? By Ralph E. Lapp. Addison- 
Wesley Press, 182 pages. $3. 
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the possible and even probable contro- 
versial points: 
>“The problem of atomic defense is a 
great one, but it is not hopelessly great 
. . There are a number of measures 
which will be effective.” 
> “It is easy to conjure up a picture of 
a world populated largely by monsters 
resulting from radiation-induced muta- 
tions, There is no doubt that the possibil- 
ity of producing an abnormal child exists, 
but the chance for this is exceedingly 


radioactive materials lose too much of 
their activity by decay while in storage 
and transport, “The difficulties involved 
in this procedure appear to be out of pro- 
portion to the results that might be ob- 
tained.” 

The most effective atomic. weapons, 
the author concludes, would be the kind 
used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki—air- 
burst bombs, These could be very deadly 
against a big city—particularly the verti- 
cally built city. A bomb dropped over 
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Lapp’s “Satellite” city: It is hoped 


small and the offspring will not be mon- 
sters.” 

> The mushroom of an air-burst bomb 
actually prevents much lingering radio- 
activity on the ground, “. . . An inward 
rush of air . . . sweeps along the surface 
of the ground, picking up tons of soil 
and carrying it into the cloud, This sur- 
face cleansing action tends to remove 
radioactive materials.” 

> “Two years after the Bikini tests, the 
Navy sunk some of the remaining target 
vessels that had been retained for long- 
time studies, These sinkings served to re- 
vive stories of the uninhabitable ships, 
forever forbidden to men because of their 
contact with the atom bomb. Such tales 
must be placed with those that predicted 
that Hiroshima and Nagasaki would be 
unfit for human habitation for many dec- 
ades . . . It is probable that economic con- 
siderations dictated the final disposition.” 
> Bombs dropped in New York Harbor 
or Lake Michigan would not destroy New 
York and Chicago by radioactive spray 
because the waters near these cities are 
too shallow to support the kind of “base 
surge” that inundated the ships in Bikini 
lagoon, 

P An attack with radioactive dust or 
spray, designed to make a city uninhabi- 
table without destroying its buildings, 
would not be practical because available 


the bomb would hit the golf course 


the corner of 42nd Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York would shine its deadly 
gamma rays through the windows of sky- 
scrapers from the Empire State Building 
through Radio City, killing those within 
them without knocking down the build- 
ings. 

“Such cities [as Manhattan and Chi- 
cago’s Loop] are cities of the past,” says 
Lapp. “In an Atomic Age no nation can 
afford to present such a perfect target 
to an enemy.” Cities of fewer than 100,- 
000 people, however, would be an un- 
profitable target for atomic attack. Lapp 
doesn’t believe in putting industries un- 
derground, But he does strongly recom- 
mend the dispersal of population into 
“doughnut,” “satellite,” and “rodlike” 
cities where a bomb would be as likely 
to fall into a golf course or park as into 
a street intersection, If such a program 
devalues urban real estate, he says, “per- 
haps it is better to have property values 
change gradually over a period of years 
than to have the change come abruptly 
when the first bomb drops.” 


Early Corn 


Two members of Christopher Colum- 
bus’s crew came out of the interior of 
Cuba on Nov. 5, 1492, and reported to 
him on a tasty kind of flour made from 
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a strange New World plant. The dis- 
covery of Indian corn now grown and 
used everywhere in varieties consumed 
by man and beast, was more valuable 
than any of the spices of the Indies that 
the Spanish expedition had sought. 

Last week science adduced evidence 
that the cultivation of corn in America 
goes back a good 4,500 years. Searching 
on the edge of the Plains of San Au- 
gustin, an ancient lake basin in Catron 
County, N. M., two young graduate stu- 
dents from Harvard last summer entered 
Bat Cave. The cavern, 7,000 feet above 
sea level and 165 feet above the floor of 
the dried-out lake, had been carved by 
ancient wave action out of a sheer cliff. 
Digging into 6 feet of piled-up silt, ref- 
use, and gravel, dating geologically to 
2500 B.C., the searchers came upon 
large numbers of small but neatly shelled 
and well-preserved corncobs. 

New Clues: The explorers, Herbert 
Dick, archeology student, and C. Earle 
Smith Jr., botany student, brought 766 
ancient cobs and 125 loose kernels, as 
well as specimens of husks and tassels, 
back to the Botanical Muesum at Cam- 
bridge. The museum’s director, Prof. 
Paul C. Mangelsdorf, had already as- 
sembled there a remarkable collection of 
corn varieties and hybrids from all over 
the world. 

For years Mangelsdorf had been try- 
ing to solve the mysteries of corn’s evolu- 
tion, particularly such puzzles as: 
“What was the nature of the wild or 
primitive corn from which our multitude 
of present varieties has developed? 
Where, when, and how was a species so 
hardy that it could survive in the wild 
converted to a cultivated plant so spe- 
cialized and so dependent upon man’s 
ministrations that it would soon disap- 
pear from the face of the earth if de- 
prived of man’s protection?” 

Without solving it, the New Mexico 
discoveries push the puzzle back thou- 
sands of years. The fossil cobs are very 
different from modern corn. They were 
only the size of a wax crayon; they were 
not enclosed in shucks, and each kernel 
had its own covering of chaff. Yet, 
Mangelsdorf and Smith conclude in the 
current Journal of Heredity, even this 
was probably not the original wild corn, 
although “not far removed in its char- 
acteristics” from the long-sought wild 
type. 

Corn is botanically classified as a 
grass, and botanists have speculated that 
it derived from teosinte, a tall, tasseled 
grass found in the Southern states, Mex- 
ico, and Central America and grown for 
cattle fodder. The ancient corn of Bat 
Cave was free of teosinte influence. The 
hybridization that produced the great 
number of varieties of modern corn, 
Mangelsdorf suggests, resulted from 
crossings with teosinte “which occurred 
as a later step in the evolution of maize.” 
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WHAT’S AHEAD ... a nation waits and wonders 





The area of the United States is 3,022,000 square miles—what’s the area of China? 


LJ 5,452,000 sq. mi. 
What is the population of China? 
a 198,000,000 


LC] 3,850,000 sq. mi. 


a 463,000,000 


LJ 7,125,000 Sq. Mi. 


CJ 587,000,000 


What happened to Manchuria as a result of World War IT? 


|_| Granted 
independence 


[J Restored to China 


C] Placed under 
Soviet Protectorate 


Which of these countries border on China? 


= 
| | 


|__| Burma 


You'll pass this quiz with flying colors if 
you have a Rand M¢Nally World Atlas 
handy. The up-to-date, accurate, and su- 
premely legible maps in a modern Rand 
MSNally Atlas catch every expression on 
the world’s changing face. They bring the 
hot spots into clear focus and give you a 





RAND MSNALLY 
& COMPANY 


New York « Chicago San Francisco + Washington 


Established 1856 














[ ] French Indochina 


L] Siam 


panoramic picture of populations, borders, 
transfer of territories—all the things you 
must know to keep up with the headlong 
pace of world affairs. 

Most people know that Rand M¢Nally 
makes atlases, but some people don’t know 
that we provide many other services for 
schools, homes, and business. Some of these 
include book and catalog manufacturing, 
schoolbooks, school maps, road maps, tick- 
ets, coupon books, children’s books, travel 
folders, globes, business maps, the Bankers 
Monthly and Bankers Directory. 


Answers: The area of China is 3,850,000 sq. 
mi. The population of China is 463,000,000. 
Manchuria was restored to China. Burma 
and French Indochina border on China. 
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Prediction of the Week 


The prediction (in Look): “That 
within three years the broadcast of 
sound, or ear radio, over giant networks 
will be wiped out. Powerful network 
television will take its place, completely 
overshadowing the few weather reports 
and recorded programs left to the re- 
maining single, independent ear radio 
stations.” 

The predictor: Merlin H. (Deac) 
Aylesworth, first president (1926-36) of 
the National Broadcasting Co. 


No Elephants Today 


Last week Mrs. Anthony J. Perry, a 
housewife of Donora, Pa., set a useful 
example for those who may find them- 
selves the winner of a radio jackpot which 
includes a 40-year-old elephant. Mrs. 
Perry had just won one by identifying 
the Stop the Music mystery tune as “St. 
Paul’s Steeple.” 

The wife of a mill worker in the town 
last fall blanketed by a lethal smog, Mrs. 
Perry lives in three rooms on the second 
floor of a rented duplex—with the use of 
half a two-car garage. There was obvious- 
ly no room for the 8-foot-high, 8,000- 
pound Baby Mine. Some of Perry’s fellow 
workmen facetiously suggested that Baby 


could provide transportation to and from 


the mill. The Perry neighbors seriously 
wanted the elephant around the neigh- 
borhood as a children’s pet. And to the 
Perrys’ surprise, people even offered cash 
money for Baby Mine. But Mrs. Perry 
had a better idea. 

She bundled her husband up and 
trotted off with him to Louisville, Ky., 
where the Cole Brothers Circus—which 
had put Baby Mine into the $23,600 
jackpot—was appearing. Mrs. Perry ac- 
cepted Baby Mine, immediately resold 
her to the circus, and hustled right back 
to Donora. Thus gaining $2,000 in cash 
and doubling Cole Brothers’ publicity. 


Miami Points a Finger 


From 6:30-6:45 p.m. on April 16, al- 
most the only thing Miamians could hear 
on their radios was a program called The 
Sinister Blot. It was carried by the city’s 
four major stations, WKAT, WGBS, 
WQAM, and WIOD, the first of a series 
(same stations, Saturday, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 
EST) in an unprecedented radio fight 
against a civic problem. The Sinister 
Blot is the stations’ name for the increas- 
ing number of racketeers, gangsters, and 
plain hoodlums infiltrating the Miami- 
Miami Beach area. 

The fight against this visiting under- 
world started several years ago in edi- 
torial crusades by The Miami Herald. But 
the hoodlums stayed and a year ago the 
Dade County Bar Association, fed up 
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Baby Mine and the Perrys 


with the inactivity of local police, formed 
its own privately financed crime com- 
mission to work on the problem. Soon, 
The Miami Daily News and The Miami 
Beach Sun-Star joined The Herald’s cam- 
paign. Still, the gangsters stayed in 
Miami. 

Col. Frank Katzentine, owner of sta- 
tion WKAT, then decided the remedy 
was up to radio. He had little difficulty 
persuading WIOD (The News station), 
WQAM (The Herald station) and 
WGBS (headed by a part owner of The 
Sun-Star) to string along. Not only will 
each episode of The Sinister Blot dig out 
a criminal and his record, and call for his 
expulsion from Miami, the show will also 
point stern accusing fingers at the local 
police authorities. For its facts, the writers 
have the crime commission’s files, gath- 
ered under the supervision of Daniel Sul- 
livan, a black-mustached ex-FBI man, 
with a reputation for being easygoing— 
until the chips are down. 

Last week, the first show named one 
Jules Beeman, an ex-New Yorker, ar- 
rested several times on charges of grand 
larceny, burglary, and homicide. “In the 
past three years,” the script read, “Bee- 
man has been in the habit of carrying 
pistols on his person . . : He is still mak- 
ing a living out of gambling operations 
. . . If our police were on the job they 
would keep such characters under con- 
stant investigation.” 

To Miami Police Chief Walter Head- 
ley, the success of the program was ques- 
tionable. Last week, before the broad- 
cast, Headley said of the commission: 
“I'd like them to tell us how we get rid 
of [the crooks]. If there is no charge 
pending against a man with a criminal 
record he can live here as long as he 
likes.” But after the broadcast, Sheriff 
Jimmy Sullivan (not to be confused with 
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the crime commission’s Sullivan) con- 
ceded: “I would be happy to appoint 
crime-commission members as deputy 
sheriffs of Dade County.” This was the 
commission’s first offer of police powers 
from any source since it was formed. 


Seeing the Singing Lady 

A good many members of the present 
20- to 30-year-old generation, now busy 
raising families, remember The Singing 
Lady. Eighteen years ago Ireene Wicker 
began playing and singing her children’s 
stories and songs on the air—a job that 
lasted until 1945. Now Miss Wicker is 
flourishing again—on television (ABC- 
TV, Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m. EST). 

The fairy tales are the same ones— 
Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, Puss in 
Boots, Rapunzel, and all the rest—this 
time brought to life by the Suzari Marion- 
ettes, with Miss Wicker’s versatile voice 
still doing all the talking. 

Singing Cereal: In 1931, Miss 
Wicker, then just plain Irene (the extra 
“e” was added when she interpreted the 
advice of a numerologist as cute), was 
a Chicago radio actress, valuable be- 
cause it was cheaper to hire her and her 
wide range of voices for $5 a day than 
seven or eight actresses at $5 each. 
When the Kellogg Co. whipped a fifteen- 
minute program of nursery rhymes to be 
sung by The Singing Lady as a plug for 
Rice Krispies, the Singing Cereal, Miss 
Wicker got the job—more or less to ap- 
pease her loud complaints about the qual- 
ity of standard children’s shows, 

Promptly she pitched out the nursery- 
rhyme idea (“My two kids wouldn’t sit 
still for fifteen minutes of song, why 
should any others?”) and built her own 
show out of children’s stories and the in- 
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tegrating songs she wrote herself with the 
help of pianist Allan Grant. The show’s 
producer was Blair Walliser. The Kel- 
logg-Wicker-Grant-Walliser combination 
clicked—and today still puts on The 
Singing Lady for video. 

An unofficial if integral part was added 
to The Singing Lady company when 
Miss Wicker married a second time in 
1941. Her husband is Victor Hammer, 
with his brothers an importer, a co- 
owner of the Hammer Galleries in New 
York and a large distillery business. 
Hammer is also a frustrated showman 
who sings Russian folk songs, accom- 
panying himself on a gypsy guitar. He 
is such a capable raconteur that a month 
ago he joined the permanent cast of 
Stop Me If You’ve Heard This, a video 
story-swapping session. 

But the family’s big show is Miss 
Wicker’s, and most of each week’s pre- 
liminary work is done in the twin East 
River penthouses occupied by the Ham- 
mers and Wallisers, 

Miss Wicker and Walliser choose the 
stories, cutting out what they consider 
unnecessary grotesqueness, cruelty, or 
horror, and working in dialogue and 
music. Much detailed work goes into cre- 
ating the illusion of reality, what with 
scripts calling for giants, disappearing 
witches, talking mirrors, and articulate 
animals. Walliser feels that only televi- 
sion, with its dissolves, superimposition, 
blackouts, and fadings, can turn the 
trick properly. 

For Miss Wicker, however, The Sing- 
ing Lady is still very much the same job 
it was in radio—except for TV she tucks 
her jet-black page-boy bob under a Juliet 
cap, dons a flowing gown, and carries a 
wand—thus belying both her 40-odd 
years and 18-month-old grandson. 
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For television The Singing Lady has added marionettes 
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Ding Darling stepped down 


Lost Darling 


Once Ding Darling snorted that any- 
one could, like him, become an editorial 
cartoonist. On a bet he hired an appren- 
tice, Harold (Tom) Carlisle, a slight and 
quiet Iowa University zoology student. 
Young Carlisle, tiring of a moose he was 
stuffing, had scrawled some sample 
sketches on wrapping paper to show Ding. 

By then, 1928, Darling had long 
since established his name and fame. 
His biting, seething cartoons had won 
him the first of his two Pulitzer Prizes 
and lifted his pay to almost $100,000 a 
year. A great propagandist for wildlife 
conservation, he had become known as 
probably the best friend a wild duck 
ever had, 

It was to a drawing in the Beloit 
(Wis.) College yearbook—satirizing the 
faculty as chorus girls—that Jay Nor- 
wood Darling first scribbled his name 
as “Ding.” That was so the faculty 
wouldn’t know who drew it. But the 
faculty found out anyway, and the ar- 
tist promptly was suspended a year. As 
a Sioux City Journal cub after his grad- 
uation from Beloit in 1900, he carica- 
tured a lawyer involved in a courthouse 
legalistic brawl. The Journal ran it, and 
Ding never returned to reporting. In- 
stead, his able draftsmanship carried 
him to The Des Moines Register and, 
after a while, to the old New York Globe. 

Long Trail: But the husky and 
woodsy Darling never liked Manhattan. 
Returning to lowa, he became staff car- 
toonist for The Register and, at the same 
time, The New York Tribune and its 
syndicate. 

The death of his idol, Theodore Roose- 
velt, sparked one of the most famous 
Ding cartoons. He called it “The Long, 
Long Trail,” and it depicted the Rough 
Rider astride his horse in the haze, wav- 
ing a sombrero in farewell. 

Then Ding almost detoured onto the 
Long, Long Trail himself. Peritonitis al- 
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most killed him, and many newspapers 
had his obit ready in type. “The coun- 
try,” said one tribute, “has sustained the 
loss of a lovable personality and an out- 
standing figure.” It was from President 
Coolidge, whom Darling has so far out- 
lived by sixteen years. 

Darling’s cast of characters, including 
the fat and happy Iowa Farmer and a 
small, humble, harried Average Man in 
oversized spectacles (now terrified by 
the specter of The Bomb), will outlive 
many other people. But another Presi- 
dent, Ding’s fishing friend Herbert 
Hoover, was confused by the studied 
similarity in the cartoons which Darling 
himself drew and those signed Ding but 
drawn partly by his assistant, Carlisle. As 
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Ding—Des Moines Sunday Register 


Ding views The Bomb and world unity 








a favor to Hoover, Ding began to insert a 
tiny “x” after his signature on drawings 
he did alone; a practice he never dropped. 

Without the X: Increasingly, as 
Ding’s interest in conservation grew, it 
was Tom Carlisle who signed the cartoons, 
Unlike Darling, who worked, when in 
Des Moines, in his unmarked, etchings- 
lined Register and Tribune office, Car- 
lisle preferred his 193-acre farm over- 
looking the Raccoon River near Perry, 
Iowa. He avoided the office and culti- 
vated much of ‘his farm himself. A re- 
porter once found him there sitting, in 
plaid shirt, in the back seat of his car. 
Carlisle was resting from his farm chores 
and, while eating lunch in the car, finger- 
ing out a cartoon, 

After almost 50 years and 17,000 car- 
toons, following the November elections 
and his 72nd birthday, Ding disappeared, 
as was his winter custom, onto the shell 
beaches of lonely. Captiva Island, off 
Florida’s west coast. 

Ne Fun: From his gray-shingled cot- 
tage there last week he sent The Herald 
Tribune Syndicate a penciled note. He 


And Tom Carlisle stepped in 


was through with syndication, he said, 
and was instructing Carlisle to go on his 
own. Although both The Herald_ Trib 
and The Register and Tribune skeptical- 
ly waited to see if Ding really could stay 
away from the drawing board, the latter 
paper’s syndicate promptly signed up 
Carlisle as its own. 

In his island hideaway, where the sea- 
grape leaves were turning bright russet, 
Ding Darling admitted that he might, 
indeed, relent occasionally for The Reg- 
ister and Tribune. But “a good cartoon, 
involving pleasant criticism to stimulate 
thinking,” he grumbled, “is not in the 
mood of the people at the present time. 
It isn’t fun any more.” 


Honor for Joe 


Last week Wilkes-Barre, Pa., honored 
its best-known by-product, The 1,400- 
foot Wilkes-Barre Mountain, 3 miles out- 
side town, was renamed for the comics 
stripchild of Ham Fisher, a local boy who 
made good, Its new name: Mount Joe 
Palooka, 


Worth a Nickel 


World traveled Adonis with normal 
psycho-physical indispositions, desires 
to meet Venus with “joie de vivre” & 
blue eyes. Box C-48, The Mirror. 

BLUE-eyed divorcee with penchant for 
Brahms, Les Brown, James Branch 


Cabell, would like 3 good arguments 
against suicide. Box C-44, The Mirror. 


wouLp like to get in contact with 

women with some knowledge of box- 

ing & wrestling. Write Box C-5, The 

Mirror. 

GENTLEMAN, single, would. like to meet 

single woman of means interested in 

playing the races for profit & pleasure. 

Box C-62, Mirror. 

One way or another, Los Angeles’s 
scrappy new tabloid, The Mirror, was 
heck-bent on getting readers. Along with 
the paper’s more usual circulation-build- 
ing gimmicks, Fingertip Want Ads such 
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, « Users of Kodak Flash Bantam 


: : Cumera, Kodak 35 Camera, 
> + or any other “miniature” - 
\ 


| AY with f/6.3 lens or better 
\ 


Pi al 


NGS iis 
We Aces offered this... = 


a 


‘ rojection 
brilliant screen P 7 your Kodachrome 


pictures . . . finished and mounted 
U e CWA ( as color slides without extra charge. 


, chrome 
with Kodach rome Film made to your order 


...in the reasonably priced 3X size 
shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes, 


| on missing so much that can easily be yours 
if you ve postponed getting a miniature camera... 
and loading it with Kodachrome Film! 


The cameras and projectors described below give 
you true quality at sensible prices. Examine them 
critically at your Kodak dealer’s: 


Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera— Palm-size miniature, 
big in ability. 4-element Kodak Anastar Lens, Lumenized, 
4 shutter speeds to 1/200. Takes 8-exposure Kodachrome 
Film (or black-and-white). $57.75, including Federal Tax. 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder —Lumenized f/3.5 
lens, 5 shutter speeds to 1/200. Takes 20- and 36-exposure 
Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). $86.75, including 
Federal Tax. 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A — Projects big, 
brilliant images of your color slides on a home screen. 
$27.50. Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer — An ingenious new viewer 
that holds up to 75 color slides, projects them— 
enlarged about 5 times—on its own built-in screen. $95. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


\tS Kodak for Color 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 











The holiday you’ve 
waited for... «a glorious 


ocean cruise to the wonders of 


Outdoor tiled swimming pools (left) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right). 


Famous Rio landmark (below) — Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea. 


> 


ie 


. a S.S. BRAZIL 

Verandah cafes, opening directly onto the 

sports decks, are gay, bright and informal. Zestful travel experiences “ae : Ss. Ss. URUGUAY 
oe ae —" superb shipboard comforts... Ss. S. ARGENTINA 


gala cruise activities . . . all Sailing Fortnightly from New York 

these await you on the 33,000- ‘i 

ton luxury liners of Moore- LE day Coweded 
McCormack Lines’ Good Neigh- 

bor Fleet. Styled in the brilliant to RIO * SANTOS * SAO 
modern manner, these ships offer PAULO «x MONTEVIDEO 
every feature you could ask for. BUENOS AIRES and 
Complete entertainment and activi- TRINIDAD 

ties programs aboard ship and carefully 

planned shore excursions fill every hour 


Libraries (above) are quiet, serene and restful. with interest. 


Staterooms (below)‘are roomy and comfortable. 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


MOOKE- McCORMACK 


5 Broadway New York 4 


Offices in: BALTIMORE * BOSTON * CHICAGO ¢* DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH °* SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. * SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON, D. C. 













































as these seemed to have done the trick: 
The Mirror, six months old last week, 
trumpeted that it lias topped the 150,000 
mark. 

It hadn’t been easy. The tab’s road 
had been ruggedly paved with good in- 
tentions and red faces. When it started 
last fall (NEwsweeEk, Oct. 18, 1948), the 
afternoon offspring of the thriving old 
morning Times, The Mirror had plenty 
of thumping reasons for success: A spick 
new $7,000,000 plant, a smart staff 
champing at the bit, a promising editor 
and publisher (Virgil Pinkley, onetime 
United Press boss for Europe), and all 
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Bud Lewis: The Mirror was clearer 


the resources of The Times and its multi- 
millionaire owners, the Chandlers. The 
Mirror also had two thumping reasons for 
failure: Its tough afternoon competition, 
Hearst’s rowdy Herald-Express, and the 
liberal Daily News. 

Rocky Read: From the very start, 
the new daily fought with its back 
against the wall. The Her-Ex, especially, 
sniped mercilessly at its new rival, accus- 
ing Mirror men of pilfering their news 
out of Her-Ex copies “stolen” from the 
Hearst pressrooms. There were rumors, 
heatedly denied, that its circulation 
never hit even three-fourths of the 100,- 
000 it guaranteed advertisers. 

Pinkley made mistakes, it was true. 
First, most executives he hired were, like 
him, former news-service men, with little 
experience at actually putting out a news- 
paper. The competition giggled at The 
Mirror’s front page, made up sideways. 
Finally, after two months, poker-faced 
Norman Chandler, The Times publisher, 
stepped in. He made his brother, Philip 
Chandler, 42, general manager, and 
Hugh (Bud) Lewis, crack Times city 
editor, temporarily moved next door into 
The Mirror newsroom. His chore was 
trouble-shooting. 

To Pinkley’s dismay, Lewis gave the 
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front page a conventional tabloid look, 
and killed the hodgepodge of green and 
orange color ornamenting the back of the 
paper. But most of Pinkley’s ideas seemed 
sound enough, and they stayed. His cam- 
paigns against black-market _ babies, 
transit shortcomings, and_ loan-shark 
abuses continued to run full blast. 

By last week more Los Angeleans 
could be seen reading Mirrors. Their ad 
linage had jumped, and Pinkley and 
Norman Chandler talked glowingly of 
breaking into the black by 1951. “Those 
Mirror personals alone,” a matron in 
hoity-toity Bel-Air tittered, “are worth 
the nickel.” 


*‘We’re Poor’ 


Two weeks ago in the Illinois state- 
house at Springfield two reporters began 
a grueling stint of the kind of tedious, 
digging reporting that Hollywood forgot 
to glamorize. There were no murderers 
'o be tracked down by Roy Harris of The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch or George Thiem 
of The Chicago Daily News, no witnesses 
to lock in the closet. Instead, they poured 
doggedly over long lists of names. 

First, they compiled from directories 
a roster of Illinois newspaper executives. 
Then they matched it against the state 
payroll in the former administration of 
two-term Republican Gov. Dwight H. 
Green. Harris and Thiem checked and 
double-checked the names, and last week 
they took the lid off a scorching story: 
Between January 1943 and the unseating 
of Green last November, 33 editors and 
publishers, mostly of downstate weeklies, 
were carried on the state’s “compensation 
for personal service” payroll for a total 
of more than $305,682. 

The $305,682 question, of course, was: 
Which of the newsmen actually earned 
their state pay and which, perhaps, 
didn’t? Some, like former Agriculture Di- 
rector Arnold Benson, who runs the week- 
ly Batavia Herald, had worked full time. 
But most of the men involved, The Post- 
Dispatch charged, “held ‘gravy train’ 
jobs.” Their task was “to keep the Green 
machine oiled . . . to print editorials and 
news stories from the Green publicity 
mill,” wrote Thiem, who took time out 
as Daily News farm editor to probe the 
ousted administration. 

One of the 33, Robert L. Stubbs, man- 
aging editor of The Illinois State Register, 
Springfield, got $5,620 as “highway de- 
partment messenger clerk.” He explained: 
“I wrote quite a few speeches for Gov- 
ernor Green.” Steve Chossier of The 
Benton Evening News (at $2,800, also 
a messenger clerk) sighed: “You know 
we're poor down here and the administra- 
tion got so much publicity in our paper 
for it.” 

“I feel confident,” Dwight Green 
snapped, “that all of the newspapermen 
listed served with diligence.” 


Little things make 
a lot of difference 









KITCHEN 


Today's kitchens are miracles of modern 
design— easy to look at... easy to work 
in. Beneath their gleaming streamlines 
are many gadgets which speed and sim- 
plify production — make each unit bet- 
| ter looking... easier to care for. 


Typical of these hidden helpers are the 
little“‘glides” you'll find capping the leg- 
tips of the latest tubular-metal tables and 
‘ chairs. These “glides” snap right in — 
and stay in — thereby saving production 
time and costly machined parts...adding 
finished beauty to every piece. And their 
polished curves make it easy for you to 
glide the furniture from place to place. 


Here at United-Carr our researchers and 
engineers are constantly discovering 
new uses for such time-saving, money- 
saving, work-saving devices. You'll be 
meeting them more frequently all the 
time, as more and more manufacturers 
recognize their versatility. United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


UNITED -CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 
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WESTERN 
DUDE RANCH 


This summer, step out of one way of liv- 
ing into another — a world of complete 
relaxation as big as all outdoors. A host 
of hospitable ranchers in the Union Pacific 
West invite you to incomparable regions 
of scenic delights, tonic sun, high-altitude 
“blanket” nights and fun galore for all 
the family. 

To obtain the type of accommodations you 
desire, we suggest early action. Send for 
free booklet now! 


— TRANSITION — 











Birthdays: Secretary of State DEAN 
AcHESON, 57, who often bursts into verse 
to express his feelings, sent a poem to 
three subordinates whose birthdays fell 
on the same day as his, April 11. To press 
officer Lincotn Wuire, 48, chargé 
d'affaires in Madrid, Paut CuLBERTSON, 
52, and his Negro messenger W1LL1AM 
KE.Ly, 55, he wrote: 

Four old men grow younger 

And lift the glass on high, 

May thirst and hurt and hunger 
And ulcers pass us by. 

















Divorced: Polo-playing Grorce H. 
(PETE) Bostwick, polo star of Westbury, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Laura Curtis Bostwick, 
in Reno, April 11, after fifteen years of 
marriage. They have three children. 












Elected: Harvey Firestone Jr., 51, 
board chairman of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., to be national president of 
the reorganized USO. 














Died: Wa..ace Beery, 65, movie 
“tough guy” with a face “like an old 
squash,” who played starring roles for 
four decades (“Hell Divers,” “The Bad 
Man,” et al.); of a heart attack in Holly- 
wood, April 15. Beery, who liked to say 
he began his career playing the piano in 




















Culver 


Wallace Beery: The last take 







a Kansas City bawdy house, became one 
of Hollywood’s top-salaried actors, earn- 
ing as high as $278,749 in the year 1935. 
“I play everything from dirty old men to 
decent citizens,” he once said, “but I’m 
just plain old me in every picture.” 

P Michigan’s ex-Gov. CHasE SALMON 
Osnorn, 89, in Poulan, Ga., April 11, two 
days after he married his former adopted 
daughter, STELLANOVA Osporn, 55. 

> Georce G. Boorn, 84, newspaper 
publisher, executive of The Detroit 
News since 1888, and founder of the 
$20,000,000 Cranbrook Foundation in 
Michigan; in Detroit, April 11. 

> Jutes LeventHaL, 60, anonymity- 
seeking showman (“You can’t put pub- 
licity in the bank,” ) who revived the Sub- 
way Circuit; in New York, April 13. 
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Write for this Free Factbook! 


* Our free industrial factbook, “How to 
Win the Markets of the NEW West,” 
gives basic facts, figures, photos and 
maps about the amazing NEW West 
and Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
Write for it. Also ask for “A Better 
Place to Live, Work, Play.” 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


big-city life near by... Metropolitan Oakland Area 


offers more than any other large industrial community. 
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COMPANIES: 


Avery on the Carpet 


His iron will had already won Sewell 
Lee Avery his place in business history. 
The board chairman of Montgomery 
Ward & Co, had defied President Roose- 
velt’s War Labor Board in a 1944 strike. 
As cameras watched he was lifted bodily 
out of his office and deposited on a side- 
walk while the Army took over. 

Last week, as crusty as ever, the slen- 
der, arrow-straight 74-year-old Sewell 
Avery won another laurel. The last four 
of his vice presidents quit in a wave of 
resignations unparalleled in the recent 
history of U.S. big business, For a day 
the $470,000,000 mail-order house was 
without a president or single vice presi- 
dent, A Chicago Journal of Commerce 
headline proclaimed: “Ward Runs Out 
of Vice Presidents.” 

As usual, if the boss was bothered he 
didn’t let on, His valedictory to the presi- 
dent who had been fired and the nine vice 
presidents who had quit in the past ten 
months: “We are rid of the very real con- 
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spiracy we have had. There should be 
nothing puzzling or confusing about re- 
cent events.” As he appointed eight new 
vice presidents from the ranks, Avery 
added: “I am completely satisfied with 
our new group of people.” 

Black Inker: He had said that be- 
fore. Since Avery moved into Ward in 
1931 to cleanse its books of red ink, 
four major turnovers had kept the mam- 
moth Chicago mail-order house in con- 
stant turmoil, In the early *30s Avery 
put together his first team of executives. 
They were rated among the nation’s best, 
and the company’s financial statements 
showed it, The $8,700,000 loss of ’31 dis- 
solved into a $2,000,000 profit in 33 and 
$10,000,000 profit in 34, But in 1936 
Walter Hoving quit the team and Avery 
didn’t bat an eyelash, “I never lost any- 
one I wanted to keep,” he said, 

In 1938 Raymond Fogler (who came 
up through the W. T. Grant stores) went 
in as MW’s president. Two years later he 
gave up his fight to become president in 
fact as well as name by resigning. In 1945 
President Clement Ryan quit and re- 
marked wistfully: “I've been president 
for two years. That’s a record.” 


"> 
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Hartland Klotz— Chicago Daily News 


Avery: 1944, war with the Army; 1949, war with the vice presidents 


If the directors were disturbed by 
Avery’s personnel fights, they were highly 
pleased by his excellent financial state- 
ments, Last spring, however, they tried 
to bring peace to their brass. With 
Avery’s reported agreement, they 
changed the bylaws to give the president 
more of a hand in the show. But within a 
month Chairman Avery got the board to 
rescind the decision, then asked for and 
received the resignation of President Wil- 
bur H. Norton. Nine vice presidents also 
walked out. But when Avery anointed 
their wounds and promised an end to the 
turmoil, all but one of the vp’s came back. 

Avery nevertheless lost an old and 
loyal ally in that fight. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
which had brought this symbol of tough- 
ness out of the top post of U.S. Gypsum 
to straighten out the MW mess, was fed 
up. The two Morgan directors quit the 
Montgomery Ward board. 

The resultant peace, furthermore, was 
temporary. A new wave of resignations 
started, finally culminating in last week’s 
slate wiping. 

Showdown: What makes Sewell 
Avery tick? This week his stockholders 
will face him at the annual Montgomery 
Ward meeting and try to find out. To 
friends in suburban country clubs, the 
Montgomery Ward boss is far from be- 
ing a dictator; rather, he is a keen per- 
fectionist who can show warmth and 
humor on occasion but is difficult to 
satisfy. Avery’s own story is that he can’t 
ease off his burden until he is sure of the 
hands that will relieve his. But he never 
seems to find those hands. 

As for the upcoming meeting, the nine- 
man board was reportedly still behind 
the man who lifted MW out of the bog. 
But the Massachusetts Investment Trust, 
largest single stockholder—with 104,000 
of 6,700,000 outstanding shares—an- 
nounced it’ would not support Avery for 
reelection. And Walter L. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Wellington Fund, large Phil- 
adelphia investing firm holding 8,000 
shares, last week wired sharply: “Please 
advise what plans you contemplate to re- 
place loss of important executives.” 

If anyone wanted to carry the fight to 
Avery, it was too late for effective proxy- 
gathering. But unseated or not, Avery 
was already facing sharp stockholder re- 
buke which would make his position any- 
thing but comfortable. 


TEXTILES: 


Springs Hopes Eternal 


Col. Leroy Springs, the first president . 
of the Springs Cotton Mills in South 
Carolina, was by all accounts a contrary 
cuss. When everyone else was tearing 
his hair in despair, goes the legend, the 
colonel would copper the market and 
start expanding. 

The colonel’s son, Elliott White Springs, 
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BH&G families are distinctly 
above average, predominantly 
suburban in their way of living. 
They take at least one car for 
granted; they pay more for their 
home and everything that goes 

into it than even their neigh- 
bors in the same block. They 
entertain at home — frequently. 
And their all-round, very com- 
fortable standard of living 
makes them one of the most 
responsive markets to which 
your story can go. 
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rove our point yourself 


HE best proof of why Better Homes & are in the active business of homemaking. 
Gardens is such a good spot for your story 


is right in the book itself. 100% service screens in over 3,000,000 husbands 

and wives whose big interest is home and family. 
Read any issue. Cover to cover, you find just And because we take a pretty high standard of 
one thing — how to live better in a better home, living for granted, we screen only families whose 
and what to buy to do it with. income is among the highest for all big magazines. 
Automatically, as you see at a glance, that 100% Would you like to hear more from our repre- 
service content keeps away casual readers, fic- sentative about what editorial screening can do 


tion-dreamers. Automatically, as you also see for you in this fruitful market? 
at a glance, it attracts husbands and wives who 


It Serves 
So It Screens 
So It Sells 


and Garden. 
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Want a sure way 
to reduce 
moisture damage ? 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to 
show you how the Frigidaire 
Electric Dehumidifier stops rust, 
mold, mildew — automatically ! 


Yes, automatically —without muss or fuss 
—this amazing new Frigidaire Electric De- 
humidifier constantly wrings excess moisture 
from the air, effectively reduces moisture 
damage in closed areas up to 25 x 40 x 8 
feet. It’s powered by the famous Meter- 
Miser refrigerator mechanism, which has set 
performance records in millions of Frigid- 
aire products. The Meter-Miser carries its 
own, special 5-Year Protection Plan. 

See this remarkable device now, at your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s, or... 


—-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY——4 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors | 
Corp. | 
Dayton 1, O. (In Canada, Leaside 12, 

Ont.) | 
Please send me more information | 
about the new Frigidaire Electric De- 

humidifier. | 





Address 


City... “yt { 


County........ State 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Dehumidifier 
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The low-slung Spanish train hugs the platform... 


the mills’ present president, has proved 
the same. Last week, with cotton-mill 
output off 25 per cent from a year ago 
and the textile business looking far from 
attractive to its customers and bankers, 
he announced that he had placed an 
order with the Draper Corp. of Hopedale, 
Mass., for 14,000 new looms costing 
about $15,000,000. 

The biggest loom order in the history 
of textile manufacturing, it would double 
the capacity of the seven Springs plants. 
Springs nonchalantly proclaimed that the 
order “indicates that the bottom of 
the textile slump has been reached and 
the customers can come out of their 
dugouts.” 


RAILROADS: 


Spanish Flier 


American railroad men have long pon- 
dered a_ discouraging circumstance: 
While competing bus and airline sched- 
ules speed up almost annually, rail pas- 
senger schedules have lagged. In 1905 
the fastest train between New York and 
Chicago took eighteen hours; today the 
New York Central's Twentieth Century 
has cut this time by only two and a half 
hours. Most trains today average 50 to 
70 miles an hour. 

Last week, the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. unveiled what could be the an- 
swer to the problem: the long awaited 
100-mile-an-hour train. As representa- 
tives of press and industry watched the 
trial runs, they had only one regret. The 
train had been ordered, not for American 
railroads, but by the Oriol family, Span- 
ish millionaires. They plan to use it on 
the tricky run between the Pyrenees and 
Madrid. 

The long, shiny, all-aluminum train, 


whose manufacture and initial tests had 
been uncommonly secret for the matter- 
of-fact railroad industry, slithered out 
from ACF’s works at Berwick, Pa., like 
an outsized caterpillar. The resemblance 
was enhanced by the fact that the train 
was made up of six 20-foot units with 
the juncture points sheathed by zippered 
rubber diaphragms. 

Revolution on Wheels: ACF, Amer- 
ica’s second largest railway car builders, 
sees a potential revolution in the Span- 
ish train. Replacing steel with aluminum 
has cut its weight by 75 per cent; this 
means lower fuel consumption and faster 
pickup. 

The coaches have been dropped 2 feet 
9 inches nearer the roadbed, and 4 feet 
have been lopped off the over-all height. 
This makes the Spanish train seem, by 
comparison, to be crouching on the 
ground, On curves, where safe operation 
requires that conventional trains brake 
hard and slow down, the Spanish train’s 
lower center of gravity pays off in rail- 
hugging speed. 

The cars are uniquely strung together: 
Each 20-foot unit is, in effect, a railway 
trailer. Instead of the usual eight wheels, 
front and rear, the section has only two 
rear wheels. The front end is held up 
by attaching it to the rear of the section 
ahead. 

Inside, the train looks like a series of 
airplane cabins, each flexibly and closely 
connected with the other. Platforms and 
doors have been eliminated between 
units; the traveler can look from one end 
of a four-unit section to the other. 

ACF was so impressed with the Span- 
ish train that it turned out a spare. The 
one shown last week will be kept at home 
by the company to entice domestic rail- 
roaders into orders. Two more, for ex- 
port, will be finished within four months, 
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... and seals with a zipper 


complete with the slightly wider gauge 
needed on Spanish tracks. They are ex- 
pected to cut the 500-mile-run between 
Madrid and the French border from 
twelve hours to about seven and a half. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Coal: Leading hard-coal producers cut 
prices up to 50 cents a ton. These were 
the first general reductions since hard- 
coal prices reached their postwar peak. 
Before the war, spring price cuts were a 
common practice aimed at encouraging 
home owners to fill their bins early. 

Policy: The American Casualty Co. of 
Reading, Pa., made insurance history by 
offering standard accident policies to 
blind persons at rates one-fifth higher 
than for persons who can see. First 
policyholder: Dr. Robert B. Irwin, execu- 
tive director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 

Ship Railroad: Modesto C. Rolland, 
Mexican Government official, turned up 
in Los Angeles on a “drum-beating” trip 
to get $300,000,000 in American money 
for a 24-rail railway to carry ships across 
Mexico. Rolland said the distance be- 
tween U.S. East and West Coast ports 
would be 1,600 miles shorter than the 
Panama Canal route. He also claimed it 
would be cheaper than a $5,000,000,000 
canal; and goods could be shipped across 
the isthmus for $1 a ton, against $5 a 
ton by rail today. 

Atomic Insurance: Schiff, Terhune & 
Co., New York insurance brokers, started 
quizzing 1,000 corporation presidents to 
find out what kind of insurance they 
would like to buy against peacetime 
atomic explosion and radiation hazards. 
This insurance is not available now; the 
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firm hopes to encourage the government 
and private insurance companies to pro- 
vide it. 

Cars: Hudson cut prices $15 to $100 
on 1949 models, following the lead of 
five other auto manufacturers. Prices of 
British Austin cars sold in the U.S. were 
also cut $75 to $200. 

Rubber Roads: British rubber produc- 
ers, seeking a wider market in the U. S., 
persuaded the state-highway departments 
of Texas, Virginia, and Ohio to try build- 
ing “rubber highways.” Test sections, 
made from asphalt mixed with one-third 
to one ton of powdered natural rubber 
per mile, will be started by the end of 
this month. Similar roads built by the 
Dutch in the Netherlands and Java are 
in fine shape after ten years of hard use. 

No Tools: Trustees of the Tucker 
Corp., bankrupt, would-be manufacturer, 
told a Federal judge that “it is impossible 
... to attempt at this time to manufacture 
automobiles.” They said the company did 
not have the necessary assembly lines 
and other facilities. 


GASOLINE: 


War Against Self-Service 


Irving Reingold, 33, was a victim of 
commercial warfare, Last week he had 
received rocks through his windows, 
warning letters, and threatening phone 
calls. He was being legislated out of busi- 
ness, 

Reingold was guilty of aiding and 
abetting a revolution in the marketing of 
gasoline. He had converted his gas sta- 
tion at 175 Essex Street, Hackensack, 
N. J., to a self-service operation—the first 
in the state of New Jersey. He had also 
cut the price of gasoline 4 cents a gallon. 

The violent objection to self-service 
gas stations, a California innovation 
(NEwsweEEK, Dec. 29, 1947), comes from 
250,000 well-organized “conventional” 
gas-station operators, Wherever self-serv- 
ice stations have appeared, regular gas- 
station business has hit the skids. 

In Southern California, which is now 
peppered with self-service stations, sales 
per station are estimated at 100,000 gal- 
lons a month, with some running as high 
as 400,000 gallons. This compares with 
10,000 to 20,000 gallons a month for 
the average conventional station or 30,- 
000 to 80,000 gallons for a really good 
one. 

The added volume, plus economies 
in service, have enabled the self-service 
station to undersell regular gas dealers 
by 3 to 5 cents a gallon. As a result, 
bankruptcies among’ conventional serv- 
ice stations in California have increased 
markedly in the last year. 

Fighting to preserve their established 
way of doing business, the gas dealers 
have succeeded in outlawing self-service 
stations in ten states. Similar bills—or in- 
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® The letters you write—and 


the stationery on which you write— 
are your business representatives. 
Make sure that they make a good 
impression. Use a modern letter- 
head. And use a modern paper. 
Specify pre-tested Nekoosa Bond— 
for fine appearance, durability and 

the added prestige of 


a famous watermark. 
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PLAGUE 
OF TERMITE 


Destroys Metal 


Termites consume wood. 

Rust devours metal. An- 

nually, rust losses cost the 

nation $6,000,000,000. 

Help to stop this terrific 
loss by safeguarding your property 
against rust’s ravages. Only Rust- 
Oleum can give the long-lasting 
protection you need. It’s a proved 
product —an exclusive formula — 
unaffected by rain, snow, damp- 
ness, fumes, salt air and other de- 
structive conditions. 


Rust-Oleum seals the surface with 
a tough, pliable, enduring film that 
dries to a firm, hard finish. Adds 
years of extra use to metal— pro- 
tects the structural strength of 
your steel—roofs, tanks, structural 
steel, fences and other valuable 
metal surfaces. STOP FURTHER 
DAMAGE! You can apply Rust- 
Oleum over metal that 
is already rusted—after 
quick, easy preparation. 
Applied by brush, dip, 
or spray. 

Rust-Oleum is available through 


industrial distributors in most 
principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM Corporation 
2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust- 
Oleum with recommended applications 
for () home use, () industrial use. 


Name 
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terpretation of existing laws so as to ban 
self-service gas stations—are being con- 
sidered in seven more, The New Jersey 
Legislature passed and sent to the gov- 
ernor a bill to make it illegal for gas 
pumps to bé operated by anyone other 
than the owner, employe, or a qualified 
operator. 

The Fire Question: The principal 
argument used against self-service sta- 
tions is that they are supposedly a dan- 
gerous fire hazard. Yet in Los Angeles 
County, where there are 27 stations, the 
fire department had not had a single call. 
And the National Petroleum News re- 
ported that a survey of a city with 35 
self-service stations showed they had less 
leakage and observed better housekeep- 
ing than ordinary stations, 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 


tion’s Flammable Liquids Committee-has 


also come to the defense of the self- 
service operators. Where certain’ precau- 
tions are observed, it finds them as safe 
as other stations. Among the precautions: 
sufficient supervision to see that -no- 
smoking and engines-off regulations are 
observed, that incompetent or drunk 
drivers are not allowed to help them- 
selves, and that gas is not delivered to 
improper or unsafe containers, It also 
recommends that pumps be kept locked 
when not in use and unlocked only by 
the attendants. 

Although the American Petroleum 
Institute has condemned self-service sta- 
tions as unsafe, the. big oil companies 
have not taken a position one way or the 
other. They don’t want to estrange their 
dealers, but neither do they care to be in 





the position of opposing something 
which might reduce the price of gasoline 
to consumers. They are watching care- 
fully to see whether self-service stations 
are a new marketing method which com- 
petition will force them to adopt. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


The Small Car? Not Yet 


That perennial will-o’-the-wisp, the 
smaller, lighter, cheaper automobile, has 
cropped up in talk around Detroit again. 
Auto makers are reported to have light- 
weight cars on the drawing boards, scaled 
in clay, modeled in wood, with a few 
hand-built experimental jobs being road 
tested. An undersized Nash, resembling 
this year’s models but distinctly smaller 
and without chromium trim, has been 
reportedly seen leaving and entering the 
east gate of the Nash plant. 

Last week, Newsweek's Detroit bu- 
reau sifted fact and conjecture and 
reached these conclusions: 
> An authentic small, light car -(mean- 
ing something about midway in size 
and price between the Ford and_ the 
Crosley) is unlikely to become a reality 
this year or even next. With present 
models selling well, the major auto com- 


‘panies are far from eager to jump into 


anything so costly and chancy. 

> The manufacturers are nevertheless 
weighing popular sentiment carefully. 
Such concerns as General Motors, Ford, 
Nash, Kaisér-Frazer, and Studebaker 
are either quietly mulling over small- 
car blueprints and production patterns 











Self-service gas stations are fighting for the right to stay in business 
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THE NEW MARCHANT Figuremaster is 
plenty smart, too...and can do these smart 
things no other calculator can do 


automatic 
point-off in division, either as a decimal or per- 
centage... instant and positive line-up of divisor 
and dividend... and the Universal Tabulator, 
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Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your figures 
easier and cheaper. Call the Marchant 
Man in your phone book today 


or just mail this coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 
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handy work-saver for many operations, is so 
versatile it even shifts from one end position 
to the other without disturbing decimal and 
tabulation set-ups...all adding up to more CPO* 
These and 15 other principal new achievements, 
together with Marchant’s traditional supremacy 
in accuracy control, simplicity and silent-speed, 
establish the Figuremaster as the world’s fore- 


most calculator. *Calculations Per Operator 


‘ 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California N-4 


Without obligation, I would like to see the Figuremaster [J 


. . —* ) 
Please send me free information about the Figuremaster 


Name 
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SUCCESSFUL twin attack on today’s 
high production costs is being made 
with electric arc-welding and oxy-acet- 
ylene flame-cutting—a modern miracle 
production team that is winning extra 
profits allover America’s industrial front. 
Take electric arc-welding in building 
construction! Experience shows the la- 
bor-saving ratio in steel erection can run 
as high as four to one in favor of welding 
compared with any other method. A 
building with a 100’ roof span can be 
built with a 3’-9” welded truss as com- 
pared with an 18’ conventional truss. All 
this means less steel (and other materi- 
als), less cost, faster work progress. 
Throughout manufacturing, produc- 


ae 


tion men are turning to the easier, quick- 
er, more economical practice of cutting 
parts from stock with an oxy-acetylene 
flame and arc-welding them together in- 
to sub-assemblies, assemblies and fin- 
ished products, The result every time is 
a lighter, stronger, better and better- 
looking article. 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


NCG has the equipment, know-how 
and nation-wide service facilities to put 
either or both of these twin processes to 
work for you at once. Ready-to-go 
standard NCG products include Sure- 
weld Electrodes, the brand-new and dif- 
ferent Sureweld A-C Arc Welder, Shield- 
O-Matic Continuous Arc-Welding, NCG 
Flame Cutting Machines, and Torchweld 
and Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus. Why not benefit from 
NCG’s 30 years’ experience solving the 
very problems you are facing right now? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan resi ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 
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At Home Aloft: Pilots Reidel 
(shaving) and Barris broke the 


9-year-old world endurance 
flight record of 726 hours on 
April 14. They plan on flying 
two weeks to a month more. 


or have already done so and are holding 
them on ice. 

Public hankering for a light car seems 
impressive. When the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers polled drivers in six- 
teen cities, 45 per cent were interested in 
buying one. And the CIO United Auto 
Workers claimed its research showed the 
following as the public’s “Motor-Car 
Named Desire”: The car has four or six 
cylinders, weighs 2,000 pounds (1,000 
lighter than the 1949 Chevrolet business 
coupé), has a 105-inch wheelbase (9 
inches shorter than the Ford), smallish 
tires, and 80 horsepower (17 less than 
the Plymouth), and costs about $1,000. 

So, despite their reluctance, the auto 
makers do not want to be caught blue- 
printless. While declaring that Ford does 
not plan a small car at the moment, Jack 
Davis, Ford sales chief, admits that “of 
course that could be changed tomor- 
row.” When Harlow H. Curtice, GM 
vice president, says the company is not 
scheduling a small car, he qualifies this 
with the phrase “at present.” 

The first tangible move in the small- 
car direction came from the Chrysler 
Corp. this month when it introduced a 
new Plymouth business coupé with a 
111-inch wheelbase and priced at $1,295 
f.o.b. Detroit. But the car’s size and 
price qualified it more as a stripped- 
down model than a genuine entry in the 
small, low-cost field, 


Significance-— 
The auto industry’s qualms and hesi- 


tations about the small car stem from two 
factors. Surveys and polls to the contrary, 
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experienced auto men don’t believe such 
a job would sell. Charles E. Wilson, GM 
president, explains that the trouble with 
building a car two-thirds the size of the 
Chevrolet “is that you take out value 
faster than you take out cost.” And 
few auto makers believe that Americans 
will make any drastic trade in appear- 
ance, performance, and riding comfort 
even for a lowered cost. They cite Ford’s 
experience before the war, when it 
stripped a standard model of accessories 
and furnishings and marketed it at a 
reduced price. It trailed the de luxe 
models in sales, and the experiment was 
abandoned. 

The other factor is financial. Ford, 
General Motors, and Chrysler combined 
have sunk more than $250,000,000 into 
present assembly lines. Small cars would 
require new lines and additional millions 
—a frightening gamble on an uncertain 
product. 

So for the time being, the auto man- 
ufacturers can be expected to sit on the 
fence, while keeping their eyes open. If a 
turn develops, the chances are the first 
move will come from the independent 
companies that have less to lose and 
everything to gain from offering some- 
thing dramatically different. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Sunlight Spreader: The Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio, has announced 
a new prismatic glass block which is de- 
signed to diffuse sunlight over a room. 
The blocks, set into the walls above the 
windows, bend light rays up to the 
ceiling, which, in turn, reflects them 
evenly downward. 

Adjustable Spout: Abbott Industries of 
New York is marketing a spout which can 
be snapped onto the neck or mouth of 
bottles, drums, and faucets, It does away 
with the need for funnels, 

Radio-Phonograph: Motorola, Inc., of 
Chicago has introduced a 12-pound port- 
able radio-phonograph designed for the 
new 45 rpm records, It measures 12 by 
13% by 7 inches, can play eight records 
continuously, and has room for more rec- 
ords in the lid. 

Rust Preventive: The Shell Develop- 
ment Co. of New York has developed a 
new rust-preventing chemical which can 
be used to impregnate wrapping paper. 
Tools, engine parts, and fine instruments 
wrapped in this paper are protected for as 
much as five years, 

Flood Alarm: C. W. Carbert Co. of 
Birmingham, Mich., is marketing an elec- 
tric alarm for fire, burglary, and flood. 
The alarm is set off when a string to doors 
or windows slackens as they open, a fusi- 
ble link on the string melts at 160 de- 
grees, or water lifts a bobber more than 
% inch, 



































































































































































































































Dre State Motor Oil is refined 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil. It is the finest motor oil, we believe, 
that is produced anywhere in the world. 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Changes ALL the 
Air in your Kitchen 
in 2 minutes flat! 


Your Kitchen Will Smell Sweet as Spring... 
no matter what you cook. Cauliflower 
+. cabbage... onions... there are 
no telltale cooking odors when this 
new improved Westinghouse Home 
Ventilator goes into action. 


it’s Easy to Install. . . in practically 
any wall thickness. 


Easy te Clean... economical to 
Operate . . . uses less current than a 
60-watt light bulb. Has single pull- 
chain control, white snap-on Air- 
Injector grille. Streamlined, smart 
looking, surprisingly silent. 


Ask for a Demonstration . . . of this new 
“Poweraire” Home Ventilator at your 
Westinghouse retailer’s now. Get rid 
of kitchen odors . . . once and for all. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
WEATHERPROOF 
Shutter opens 
automatically 
when fan is in use, 
is clamped closed 
and weatherproof 
when current is off. 





See if now at your 
Westinghouse Retailer’s 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A 


Westinghouse 


Poweraire* 


Atom Verililaltr 


#*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS, 
TUNE (TED MALONE. _ Srery Day, Mondor through Pridey ... AQT Network 
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ECRETARY Charles F. Brannan’s 
~ new farm subsidy scheme at least 
admits what the Administration has 
hitherto denied—that the present farm 
price support program raises the cost 
of food to consumers. Inadvertently 
it also betrays the completely one- 
sided operation of the present pro- 
gram. The present “parity” 
was based on the conten- 
tion that the 1909-14 rela- 
tionship of farm to nonfarm 
prices (one of the most fa- 
vorable to farm prices in 
our entire history) was the 
“normal” and “fair” one. 
But last year, Mr. Brannan 
concedes, “farmers received 
160 per cent of the theoret- 
ical parity income.” This is 
only another way of saying that in- 
dustrial income or prices last year 
were 37% per cent below “parity.” 
But no farm lobbyist demanded re- 
lief for industry or even urged farm- 
ers to turn back subsidies to the 
government. Farm “relief” marched 
on. 

Secretary Brannan now wants to 
change the system not because it pays 
farmers too much but because he 
thinks it doesn’t begin to pay them 
enough. He is worried about the “his- 
torical gap” between farm and non- 
farm income. Even, last year “the 
average net income of farm people 
from all sources was only $909 per 
capita . . . compared with the non- 
farm average of $1,569.” This differ- 
ence is “indefensible.” Farmers must 
have the same “standards of living 
afforded persons in other gainful oc- 
cupation.” 


ow if farmers must be supplied 
N with cash from the Treasury to 
bring their standards of living up to 
those in other gainful occupations, 
then in consistency why shouldn't 
those in every occupation be paid 
enough to have the same standard of 
living as those in every other? Why 
not cash subsidies to close the gap 
between average wages in work-shirt 
factories of $26 a week and average 
wages in oil refineries of $77 a week? 
Or to close the gap between the 
farmer with the lowest income and 
the farmer with the highest? Or to 
close the gap between the $15,- 


The Welfare State Runs Wild 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





000 salaries of Cabinet officials and 
the $1,400 average per capita in- 
come? Why not, in consistency, de- 
mand equality of everybody’s income 
with everybody else’s, regardless of 
his contribution to production? 

Brannan outbids all previous subsi- 
dizers. He would let supply and de- 
mand determine the market 
prices of farm products, and 
then he would pay the farm- 
ers, in cash, the difference 
between these market prices 
and a “fair,” or Brannan, 
price. For example: “If it 
is necessary to get milk 
down to the area of 15 
cents a quart at retail, in 
order to have maximum con- 
sumption, and use produc- 
tion payments to assure farmers of 
fair returns, I think both farmers and 
consumers will want to do it.” But 
why not reduce the price to 10 cents 
a quart? Or give it away free? 

Apparently no proposal is now too 
preposterous or too insulting to the 
electorate’s intelligence for the Ad- 
ministration to put forward. Brannan 
proposes high prices for producers 
and low prices for consumers. And 
his presentation never once mentions 
the Forgotten Man, the taxpayer, who 
is expected to pay the difference. 

Brannan blandly talks as if the 
Treasury cash turned over to the 
farmer would be a net addition to 
the purchasing power for industrial 
goods. A schoolboy could tell him 
that it would be a mere transfer. The 
taxpayer would be deprived of ex- 
actly as much purchasing power as 
the farmer gained. But Brannan ap- 
parently relies on everyone’s keeping 
the delusion that the taxpayer will 
turn out to be some other fellow. 
Naturally he did not give any esti- 
mate of the cost of his program. It is 
in fact impossible to estimate the 
cost without knowing in advance ex- 
actly what future conditions are go- 
ing to be. 


RANNAN’S scheme is a glaring il- 

lustration of what happens once 
we reject free markets, destroy the 
connection between income received 
and value produced, and accept the 
premises of the pressure-group wel- 
fare state. 
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Hell Driver Numb 


“TET’S GO, MEN!” Toby Couture, boss 

engineering test driver, climbs into 
his great New Plymouth and leads his 
caravan of expert drivers out. 


His job starts when a new model is 


developed . . . long before it goes into 
production. He takes the cars out and 
gives them what his title implies. 


Down into Death Valley, where the 
mercury hits the top of the tube. Up 
into coldest Minnesota, when zero is 
mild weather. Over mountains during 
the West’s worst blizzard. Jolting over 
roads that are just some ruts between 
fences. Hunting for trouble . . . inviting 
and finding it . . . day after day. 


Every night engineers in Detroit are 
told how every part of every car is 
standing up under the punishment. 

Later, the first Plymouths out of reg- 
ular production get the same treatment. 

There is great engineering to start 
with. Then there is this terrific double 
testing and proving... with al] Amer- 
ica as the proving ground. It is only 
after this that the New Plymouth cars 
are released to the motoring public. 

That’s why Plymouth cars stand up. 
That’s why the man who buys a 
Plymouth is always glad he did! 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


SEE THE GREAT NEW 
PLYMOUTH NOW! 


The greatest of a long line of 
great Plymouths is now at your 
nearby Plymouth dealer’s. It’s 
tested and proved—through 
and through—to give you the 
biggest automobile value your 
money can buy! 


Now there's more difference 
than ever in low-priced cars 
—and the great New Plymouth 
makes the difference. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 








Who Shall Be Saved? 


The age-old controversy about salva- 
tion and those who deserve it cropped 
out in Newton, Mass., last week, The 
Very Rev. William L. Keleher, Jesuit 
president of Boston College, announced 
that three lay college instructors and a 
teacher from the affiliated Jesuit high 
school had been dismissed for teaching 
“ideas leading to bigotry and _intoler- 
ance.” 

The teachers, Dr. Fakhri Maluf and 
James R. Walsh (both philosophy), 
Charles Ewaskio (physics), and David 
D. Supple (high-school German), im- 
mediately spoke up in their own de- 
fense. They accused the Jesuit college 
of “heresy” for teaching that there may 
be salvation outside the Roman Catholic 
Church and that a man may be saved 
without submission to the pope. 

College authorities were quick to 
point to the Catholic catechism, which 
states that “he who knows the Church 
to be the true Church and remains out 
of it cannot be saved.” This, they added, 
means that only men who deliberately 
sin against what they know to be the 
truth will be lost; those who try to live 
religious lives according to what they 
believe to be the truth can be saved. 

While the ousted men appealed to Pope 
Pius XII, Vatican sources said the case 
was in the hands of Boston’s Archbishop 
Richard J, Cushing. Archbishop Cushing 
had no comment on the status of the in- 
structors, but he severely censured the 


Yaqui Holy Week: For 430 years, the Yaqui Indi- 
ans near Tucson, Ariz., have given a Passion Play 
which combines Christian features taught them by 
the Jesuits with ancient, obscure tribal symbols and 


RELIGION 





Rev. Leonard Feeney, of St. Benedict's 
information center in Cambridge, for 
supporting them. He denied the Jesuit 
Father exercise of his priestly functions 
and forbade Catholics to visit the center 
on pain of denial of the Sacraments, 


Ministry to the Old 


The things that thou hast not gathered in 
thy youth, how shalt thou find them in thy 
old age? 

—Ecclesiasticus, 25:3 

The pitiful part of the lives of older 
people is that even those things which 
they have gathered in their youth are de- 
nied them in later years. Often neglected, 
many of those over 60 have little to in- 
terest them and less to look forward to. 
“In a sense,” say Paul B. Maves and 
J. Lennart Cedarleaf, “they are the ‘lost 
generation’ of today.” 

These two ministers have compiled the 
first comprehensive study of the relation- 
ship of the Protestant churches with per- 
sons over 60 years of age. Titled “Older 
People and the Church,”* the meaty and 
informative volume was prepared during 
a two-year period under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Mr. 
Maves, a Methodist, now works in this 
department; Mr, Cedarleaf, a pastor of 
the Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
of America, is Protestant chaplain at the 
Illinois State Training School for Boys. 

Wasted Talent: “In 1949,” say the 
ministers, “about 11 per cent of the peo- 
ple of the United States will be 60 or 
over.” This contrasts with less than 3 per 
cent in 1800, and the authors predict that 
by A.D. 2000, today’s figure will be al- 
most doubled owing to the not unmixed 





*O_per PEOPLE AND THE CHuacn. By Paul B. 
Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleat, 272 pages. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $2.50. 


blessing of increased longevity. Hence 
ministry to older people should become 
an increasingly important part of every 
pastor's job. 

Although Messrs. Maves and Cedarleaf 
think that the Protestant churches sincere- 
ly wish to help and comfort the aged, on 
the whole they feel that they must “be 
indicted for some neglect of them.” As a 
grandmother of 68 put it, “every night 
I pray that the Lord will help me. to find 
something useful to do.” No families in 
her church had thought to ask her to 
baby sit or look after children during 
worship service. Even the minister, who 
desperately needed someone to keep his 
parish-paper mailing list up to date, had 
overlooked this willing worker. 

The primary requisite for the minister 
dealing with elderly persons is what the 
two pastors call “understanding love.” 
For those confined to their houses, wire 
recordings of actual church services were 
found most comforting, especially if com- 
bined with a home Communion. 

‘Life to the Years*: The older per- 
sons who can get out to church still need 
pastoral help. Sometimes the church so- 
cieties they join resent them or leave them 
out of activities. Special religious serv- 
ices and Bible classes aimed at old peo- 
ple can draw them into church life. 

“Older people do turn quite naturally 
to the church,” the authors maintain. 
“Science has added years to life. The 
church must assume its responsibility and 
accept its opportunity to add life to the 
years .. . to help people grow old in 
grace and favor with God and man.” 


hove 


dances. The ceremonies last through Holy Week. 
The forces of good guard the church (left) against 
the army of evil which carries a garish, armed 
effigy of Judas Iscariot, later burned at the stake. 
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A $12,575 license plate 


ie LICENSE PLATE belongs to a man 
whom (for the sake of this story) we'll 
call Thomas Berry. 


On the fourth of January, a little after 
4:30 p.m., Mr. Berry left the office, where 
he is an accountant, to drive home for 
supper. 


It was a dark evening, and a cold rain was 
falling and turning to ice as it hit the ground. 
Very nasty weather to be driving a car in, 
especially in a hilly town. 


Mr. Berry drove slowly and carefully. 
But as he was coming down a sharp grade 
to an intersection, the light at the intersec- 
tion turned from green to amber. He put on 
his brakes and his car went into a skid. 


His car struck a sedan that was waiting 
for the light at the cross street. This car in 
turn bumped into a middle-aged woman, 
fracturing her right leg below the knee. 


Damage to the car struck by Mr. Berry 
was $75. But the woman was in the hospi- 
tal for five weeks, and she still walks with a 
cane and will for months. The court judged 
that she was entitled to damages of $12,500. 


Fortunately, Mr. Berry had an automobile 
insurance policy with The Travelers. So 
The Travelers footed the bill. 


Otherwise, he would have had to pay 
out $12,575, even if it had been necessary 
for him to sell his home and use up his 
bank account to pay the damages assessed 
by the court. 


If you’re driving a car and don’t carry 
automobile insurance, Mr. Berry will tell 
you that you’d be wise to insure in The 
Travelers. 


The Travelers wrote the first automobile 
liability insurance policy ever issued, back 
in 1898. Since then The Travelers has had 
more experience in this field than any 
other company. 


In a Travelers policy you get the protec- 
tion you need. And you get unparalleled 
service. For The Travelers has more than 
25,000 representatives throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


This means that whether you have an 
accident near home or thousands of miles 
from it, a Travelers man will be available. 
And what a wonderful feeling it is to find 


that you have such a friend when you get 
into trouble! 


Why don’t you get in touch with your local 


Travelers agent or broker—now? 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 











Restaurant Owner in Colorado 
Installs Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We've used Frigidaire commercial equip- 
ment for many years, and it has proven 
dependable and economical in _ every 
respect,” says S. Newton, owner of Wayne’s 
Cate, 1445 Pearl, Boulder, Colo. ‘‘That’s 
why we chose Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
to replace a previously installed evaporative 
system when we remodeled our restaurant. 

“We have found our Frigidaire dealer, 
the Public Service Co., of Colorado, to be 
completely dependable, and we’re very 
appreciative of the fine service they have 


always given us.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Suspended-1 ype 
Air Conditioner 








EASY CONTACT! ~_ 


CONTACTING \ 
the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 


600 constantly mo- .* 
dern rooms. Four XN 


famous restaurants. 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Scots Wha Hae 


by JOHN LARDNER 


EORGE PRESTON MARSHALL, col- 
lector of laundry slips and pro 
football players, has occasionally led 
large war parties out of Washington, 
D. C., dressed in the haberdashery of 
the Iroquois and the Algonquins, to 
root for his Washington Redskins on 
foreign fields. Put a couple of second- 
hand feathers in the hair of 
a clerk from the Food and 
Drug Administration, Mr. 
Marshall found, and your 
only problem from there on 
is to keep him from scalping 
enemy fans, which involves 
a $5 fine. 

The Marshall bosom 
would have swelled with 
admiration if George had 
been in England the other 
day. From over the Scottish border, 
in special train after special train, 
came football rooters, wearing plaid 
tam-o’-shanters and tartan scarves, in 
the number of 30,000. 

Among them, unless I am misin- 
formed, were Scots wha had wi’ Wal- 
lace bled, Scots wham Bruce had aften 
led. At Wembley Stadium, London, 
for a consideration of $1.50 apiece, 
they were welcomed to a gory bed, or 
to victory. It turned out to be victory. 
The Scottish international football 
team beat England by a score of 3 to 1. 

There was more there than tartans, 
or organized cheers from the works of 
the poet Burns, to fascinate an Ameri- 
can sports promoter. Besides the 30,- 
000 Scots, there were nigh on to 
70,000 Sassenachs in the grandstand. 
Total attendance was 99,500. The 
take was $156,000. The latter figure, 
as G. P. Marshall could have told you, 
represented gross negligence or bad 
business morals on the part of the 
people who staged the game. Imagine 
letting that many nuts into the house 
for only a buck and a half a head, for 
what amounted to the world series of 


British football. 


what the Western world calls 
soccer, We smile when we say it, but 
it seems likely that soccer is, interna- 
tionally speaking, the hottest spec- 
tator sport on the planet. If this were 
ever to be one world, the soccer bugs 
would probably have it. Unless, that 
is, great missionaries like Happy 
Chandler and G. P. Marshall could 


_ football, as you know, is 


convert the heathen to our way of 
thinking, once the boundaries and the 
curtains were gone. 

In 1944, even though the celebrated 
misunderstanding of 1939-45 was still 
in progress, the . Scotland-England 
game drew 93,000 at Wembley. And 
Wembley is just a one-car garage 

compared with Hampden 

Park, in Glasgow, where 

149,547 people saw the 

match in 1937. That means, 

of course, 149,547 paid. 

In America, Presidents 

have been launching base- 

ball seasons with _ their 

throwing arms—from the 

ephus pitch of Mr. Taft to 

the left-hand slider of Mr. 

Truman—for a matter of 40 

years. In Britain, they dress up a big 

football game at least as well. At 

Wembley the other day, the crowd 

contained the well-known local heir 

presumptive, Princess Elizabeth; her 

consort, the Duke of Edinburgh, a 

converted Scottish fan; and Prime 

Minister Attlee. It is said that these 

three were the only persons in the 

crowd who did not place some kind of 

bet. The historian Frank Menke hints 

that there is more money bet on 

soccer in England, among other 

places, than there is on the caprices 
of the thoroughbred horse. 


HE historian also tells me where 

the word “soccer” comes from. It 
is one of those things that do you no 
harm to know (as witness the good 
health of Mr. Menke, who still has 
all his own teeth), so I will pass the 
secret along. The London Football 
Association, which first codified the 
game, was usually referred to for 
short as “The Association,” and then 
“The Assoc.”: hence, soccer. 

It is a noble game that can stir 
such excitement in the days of British 
austerity. It helps to show you what 
football has come to since the time of 
the late Andrew Dickson White, min- 
ister to Germany, minister to Russia, 
and president of Cornell. At the sug- 
gestion that the Cornell team of 1873 
play a game with Michigan in Cleve- 
land, Dr. White said magnificently: “I 
will not permit 30 men to travel 400 
miles merely to agitate a bag of wind.” 

What would he have said to 30,000 
Scots going along just to watch? 
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PLAYOFFS: 


No Preaching, Please 


Well-intentioned sports columnists, 
diligently protecting the public against 
sharp promoters and its own naiveté, 
have long tried to talk fans out of throw- 
ing their money away on “champion- 
ship” playofts in professional hockey and 
basketball. A glance at the goings-on in 
Toronto and Minneapolis last week al- 
lowed the preachers only one conclusion: 
They were wasting their breath, 

Six teams in the National Hockey 
League and twelve in the Basketball 
Association of America had already 
played 60-game schedules among them- 
selves—time enough, certainly, to estab- 
lish the champions. But the five-month 
schedule had merely eliminated two of 
the hockey clubs and four worst basket- 
ball teams. Last week the playoffs 
among the others, which began March 
22. were still on. So; too, was the clamor 
for tickets: 
>In Toronto, fans began lining up at 
midnight for the following evening’s 
game between the Toronto Maple Leafs 
and the Detroit Red Wings in the hockey 
finals. Before 14,544 customers, Toronto 
(fourth in the league race) finished a 
four-straight sweep over Detroit (solid 
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SPORTS 


Goalie Harry Lumley of Detroit fends off a Toronto charge 





leader of the 60-game run) and became 
the first NHL club to win the Stanley 
Cup for three consecutive years. 

> In Minneapolis, ticket buyers crowded 
the lobby of the Loeb Arcade a full day 
before the sixth game of the Minneapolis 
Lakers-Washington Capitols series in the 
basketball finals. The Lakers, a divisional 
runner-up in the regular season, had to 
shift the game across the river to St. 
Paul because their home court was not 
available, but a crowd of 10,400 saw 
them win the game (77 to 56) and the 
title (four games to two). 

One of basketball’s most precious 
properties, 6-foot-10 George Mikan of 
the Lakers, played the last two games 
with a fractured wrist. Coach Red Auer- 
bach thought his whole Washington 
squad showed signs of damage: “All my 
boys were dead tired; even before the 
playoffs they'd had enough basketball 
for one season.” One of his very best 
boys, 3l-year-old Bones McKinney, de- 
cided he’d had enough forever: After 
the last game he announced his retire- 
ment, 

Some hockey experts also thought the 
Detroit Red Wings, after their bitter 
semifinal series with the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens, behaved like an exhausted team 
against Toronto. But as long as pro- 
moters stacked up an enticing $70,000 
in prize money for basketball playoffs 






































































ALLIGATOR 
GOLD LABEL 


ed [ naavten's Most 


Wanted Gabardine! 









































































































































$4275 


Same style with all 
wool Zip-in lining 
$53.50. Other Alliga- 
tor Rainwear $10.75 
up. Separate all wool 
button-in linings for 
all models $9.75. 


See it! Try it on! 
Luxurious Alligator 
Gold Label is handsomely styled and 
tailored of 100% all-virgin wool 

worsted, with dependable water , 
repellent finish. A versatile, 
fashionable coat you’ll wear 
and enjoy the year ’round— 
one of the great values in the 
Alligator line! The Alligator 
Company, St. Louis, New 
York, Los Angeles. 





BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 


Stainuvat, 


because ... IT'S SURE TO RAIN! 
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Now is the time to plan 
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You're missing something if you’ve 
never been to a Dude Ranch in the 
Southwest! ° 

It’s an ideal place for a family va- 
cation where friendliness and infor- 
mality are the rule. 

You enjoy blue-skied days riding 
horses along mountain trails and 
across colorful mesas. You fish for 
trout—mostly rainbows—in crystal- 
clear streams and lakes. You watch 
rodeos and age-old 
Indian ceremonies. 
And it’s a wonderful 


in the colorful Southwest 


(iN 


Santa Fe 





place to catch up on some delight- 
ful loafing. 

Any time between May and 
October is a good time to go—but 
now is the best time to make plans 
for your ranch vacation. 

Let us send you, without obliga- 
tion, our new Southwest Ranch 
Directory, which tells you where to 
go, what to do and how much it costs. 
Just mail coupon today. 





R. T. Anderson, Gen. Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. NW-6, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of your new 
Southwest Ranch Directory. 


Nome 





Address 





City ond Shale 














SPORTS 


and $81,000 for the hockey wind-up, the 
players themselves would probably leave 
the complaints to the losing coaches 
The giant Mikan, counting his share of 
the Lakers’ $17,500 prize swag, grinned 
at the long grind: “I get twelve hours’ 
sleep every night in the season, and 
sleep can cure a lot of things.” 





TRACK: 


Man of His Word 


Any time last week that Bill Albans 
pulled on a track stit and merely flexed 
his muscles, he was sure of a rapt audi- 
ence at Chapel Hill. Nevertheless, he was 
cutting his conditioning as short as he 
could to hurry over to Navy Field, where 
he got only the anonymity of a sideline 
spectator. While 65 University of North 
Carolina football players thudded through 
their spring exercises, the toast of the 
track team watched with an almost pain- 
ful wistfulness. 

His wistfulness was something that 
drawly Jake Wade of the university’s 
publicity department could explain: “Al- 
bans was a good end on his high-school 
football team, Under a conference rule 
about residence he isn’t eligible for foot- 
ball this year, and he wanted awful bad 
to get in there.” But on other questions 
that more and more outsiders were asking 
about the 23-year-old boy, Wade was un- 
derstandably shaky. 

In the four months since Albans en- 
tered the school, Wade had learned that 
he was habitually pleasant away from a 
track but quite touchy- during a meet. 
Wade also knew that the campus had 
already conferred a nickname (The Pro- 
file) on the handsomely long-faced and 
long-bodied (6-foot-3) freshman from 
Cranford, N. J. It was the previous back- 
ground of Albans that stumped the pub- 
licist,. Wade had found out about his two 
years in the Navy and fourteen months in 
hospitals after Salerno, but not much 
else: “He just doesn’t like to talk about 
things behind him, I guess.” 

He was ready enough, however, to 
speak up about things ahead of him. 
After doing no better than seventh place 
in the hop, step, and jump in the 1948 
Olympics, Albans hadn’t let himself be 
carried away as his American teammates 
were by Bill Mathias’s victory in the 
exacting ten-event decathlon test. “I 
could beat him,” said Albans, 

Retorts and Records: Last January, 
when the varsity track squads of North 
Carolina and Duke put on a practice 
meet at Chapel Hill, freshman Albans 
had searcely had time to find out where 
the track meets were held but confidently 
entered three events. He won all three. A 
rival who tried to put the freshman in his 
place with a warning (“You can’t win 
the hurdles because I’m going to set a 
record”) didn’t get very far, “I,” Albans 
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retorted, “will be the guy just ahead of 
you.” He was. 
The region’s classiest talent, assem- 


} bled at Chapel Hill Feb, 26 for the 


Southern Conference indoor champion- 
ships, failed to dismay him. “Enter me in 
as many events as you can,” he instructed 
Coach Dale Ranson, with a self-assurance 
seldom met outside the pages of Ring 
Lardner. “I'll win ’em all.” Ranson en- 


5 tered him in five sprinting, hurdling, and 


jumping events, Albans’s response was 


» without conference precedent, He scored 


five victories. 
A fierce competitive urge apparently 
accounted for his big talk, and made him 


™ 


Albans: 19 tries, 18 firsts 





prefer the hurdles over all other events 
simply “because it’s the hardest one for 
me.” The same factor also seemed to 
make up for the lack of style in his 188- 
pound body. Last week, for his nineteen 
starts in six meets, Albans had a record 
of eighteen firsts and one second. 

Next week Albans is scheduled to come 
north for the Penn Relays at Philadelphia. 
What he’s really shooting for, though, is 
the moon he talked about in London: the 
national decathlon championship at 
Tulare, Calif., in June. “I can beat those 
fellows,” he insisted last week. “I’m sure 
I can beat Mathias [defending champion] 
in four events—100 meters, high jump, 
broad jump, and high hurdles.” 

At least one rival, Chuck Simmons of 
Charlotte, N.C., who finished third in 
the Olympic decathlon, listened atten- 
tively. “I laughed at his talk in London,” 
Simmons admitted. “Now I believe he 
# can do what he says.” 
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It was in 1825 that James Crow dis- 
covered the limestone spring which is 
still used in distilling Old Crow. The 
years have not altered the matchless 
quality of this great Kentucky whiskey. 
5. 3 Those in the know ask for Old Crow. 




















100 Proof * National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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\AIR FRANCE 


r 
®EHiny THIS MACIC 
ALL THIS... ANP 


Once you enter your Air France 

Comet the great cities in Europe, 
Africa, the Near and Far East lie 
before you ...and more... anew and 
wonderful experience in air travel. 
You'll fly above the weather in the 
utmost comfort . . . in newest-type, 
longest-range Constellations... 

guided skillfully, surely by a veteran air 
crew. And even more awaits 

you! You sense it in the friendly 
welcome ... the thoughtful 

courtesies ...the delicious French 
cuisine ... the vintage wine or 
champagne served you. Yes... 

you're in another world... you're 

in France itself. 


BUENOS ames 
no of waa 
ms 


SS 7 wo$ “ pS 


at * When you go...GO 
_) 


AIR FRANCE 


30 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 


DAILY FLIGHTS FROM NEW YORK .. .‘’Golden Comet” extra fare all-sleeper flight every Friday. One 
flight each week from Boston. Apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or your nearest Air France office, Dept. N-4, 
683 5th Ave., N.Y. 22; 415 Boylston St., Boston 16; 1627 ‘’K’’ St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; 37 $. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3; Esperson Building, Houston; 510 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14; 210 Post St., San Francisco 8, 
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—— THEATER —— 


Happy Birthday 


When the Theater Guild celebrated its 
30th anniversary on April 19, its plans 
for the new season were augmented by 
two projects designed to push back the 
boundaries of the legitimate theater. One 
proposal is a modified version of the 
1944-45 folk musical, “Sing Out, Sweet 
Land,” designed to tour by truck, route as 
yet unspecified. The other is a Guild 
collaboration with the University of Min- 
nesota in the production of such plays 
as “The Hasty Heart,” somewhat abbre- 
viated and packaged for motor transpor- 
tation through Minnesota and adjoining 
states. If these ventures are well received, 
both projects will be extended to in- 
crease their range and repertoire. 


Critics on the Hearth 


It came as no surprise last week when 
the New York Drama Critics Circle over- 
whelmingly voted Arthur Miller’s “Death 
of a Salesman” the best new American 
play of the 1948-49 season, Both Jean 
Giraudoux’s “The Madwoman of Chail- 
lot” (adapted by Maurice Valency) and 
“South Pacific” won handily as, resnec- 
tively, the best foreign play and the out- 
standing musical. 

This is the second award for Miller, f 
the 33-year-old former shipfitter’s helner. J 
He saw his first play, “The Man Who 
Had All the Luck,” fold in 1944 after ff 
four performances. But two seasons later f 
his second try, “All My Sons,” won the § 
circle’s accolade over Eugene O’Neill’s 
“The Iceman Cometh.” 


European 


Miller got it again 
Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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FOR EVERY ADDED CAR... 


530 More Needed for Oil Facilities 


For every additional car that rolls 
onto America’s highways the oil in- 
dustry must put up $530 more in new 
capital. 

It takes that much for equipment 
to find, produce, and transport the 
added gasoline and oil needed to keep 
ii running. 

To supply oil for each additional 
oil burner, the industry invests $670; 


for a truck, $970; for a Diesel loco- 
motive, $108,000; for a transport 
plane, $221,000. 

And because Americans use more 
cars, more trucks, more trains, more 
planes every year, it takes more and 
more money at work all the time to 
keep oil flowing out of the earth at the 
rate they use it. 


This money comes from invest- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


ments —from stockholders and from 
earnings put back into the business to 
meet the always expanding needs. 
Sound investments like these are for 
your future. Soundly and progres- 
sively managed, they give you assur- 
ance of oil to meet your growing 
needs. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use... 


(NEW JERSEY) 








Singer and Citizen 


It is more than thirteen years since 
Marian Anderson came home from 
Europe for the now-celebrated Town Hall 
concert which established her, in the 
words of The New York Times and those 
who heard her that night, as “one of the 
great singers of our time.” It has also 
been ten years since Miss Anderson sang 
to an audience of 75,000 on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington—an 
event occasioned by the refusal of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
to allow her to sing in Constitution Hall. 

Before that moving Easter Sunday 
afternoon in April 1939, Miss Anderson 
had already been recognized by the 

a consummate artist. 
Following that date—and during the try- 
ing period surrounding it—the Ne- 
gro contralto was compelled to discover 
that voice and musicianship were but one 
part of what was expected of her. She had 
become, by force majeure, a symbol of 
her race, A heavy social responsibility 
would hereafter be hers. How she has 
handled that responsibility—and herself— 
is an important chapter in American soci- 
etal, regional, as well as musical history. 

Apt Pupil: Had Marian Anderson not 
been conditioned since childhood to liv- 
ing under unusual pressures, her story 
might have turned out quite differently. 
But the little girl who was born and 
grew up in South Philadelphia learned 
poise and control because she sang at 
church and at community gatherings be- 
fore she was 10 years old, Because she 
was paid, she learned her duties as a per- 
former, and because other people or or- 
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ganizations put up money to advance her 
studies, she was made aware of her in- 
debtedness to others. That she was an apt 
pupil is due in large part to her mother, 
Anna Anderson, a former schoolteacher 
who, after her husband’s death, took in 
washing to support her three girls— 
Marian, Alyse, and Ethel. 

The decision of the DAR not to permit 
Marian Anderson to perform in their 
headquarters in the national capital 
turned the singer overnight into an inter- 
national figure in the long struggle by 
the Negro and his white friends for racial 
equality—not only in America but else- 
where in the world. And if it was neces- 
sary, as Eleanor Roosevelt, Harold Ickes, 
and many others believed, that this par- 
ticular situation demanded a showdown, 
it was in many ways logical that the 
statuesque figure of Marian Anderson 
was the one on which the burden fell. 

She did not ask for it; in fact, did not 
even know that her management helped 
precipitate the controversy by hammering 
away for an available date for her ap- 
pearance. But when the challenge came, 
she met it as birth, environment, training, 
and talent had taught her to meet the 
problems of life: bravely, with good 
taste, and with a deep-rooted instinct for 
doing what she believed to be the best 
that was expected of her. 

Sleeping It Out: It was surely not 
an impulsive gesture, for by nature Mar- 
ian Anderson is extremely level-headed, 
perhaps even to the point of undue cau- 
tion; her feet are most comfortable when 
in the middle of the road. Last week, 
just back from her fourteenth annual 
concert tour of the United States, she was 
asked if she had obseryed in the South 


Harris & Ewing 


The big day: Miss Anderson singing at the Lincoln Memorial on April 9, 1939 
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Anderson and accompanist Rupp 


any relaxation in the matter of racial 
discrimination. On April 24 at Carnegie 
Hall she was scheduled to sing her 60th 
recital in New York. And she was alread 
packing up to sail for Europe for the 
first time since the war, there to resume a 
concert career which had brought her 
fame well before she had earned it at 
home. Fairly unassailable professionally, 
therefore, she might have been expected 
to say what she pleased, Instead, she 


made her characteristic initial reply to all f 


$64 questions: “Give me a night to sleep 
on it.” 

And, with that préparation, this is 
what she finally said: “From my experi- 
ences over the last ten years, I would say 
conditions have improved. In some places 
the improvement is slower than in others, 
but there is evidence of a desire to take 
steps in the right direction.” 

This sense of deliberative tact was 
also evidenced recently when Miss An- 
derson was asked to comment on how 
she really felt about the Constitution Hall 
incident. “I have never talked a great 
deal about it,” she replied after long hesi- 
tation, “because there were people on 
both sides who felt it was unfortunate. 
In a case like that, you don’t get any- 
where hashing and rehashing.” And then 
Marian Anderson, who until that day ten 
years ago had only wanted to become the 
best artist she knew how to be, added: 
“Everything is not your own to decide.” 

Her middle-of-the-road course, natural- 
ly, has not pleased everybody. Militant 
members of her own race wish she would 
take a more belligerent stand against ra- 
cial inequality. Ultra-conservative whites 
object to the clause in her contracts which 
demands “vertical” seating at her con- 
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Orpheus and Marian Fisher in Jamaica 


certs—an Anderson term which means 
that, even if segregated, Negroes be al- 
lotted the same classifications of seats as 
whites. “My idea in going to the South 
is to do good,” she says. “If I don’t do 
good, then it loses its point.” 

Her way of touring the South—dem: mil 
ing her vertical seating, yet bowing to 
regional custom by avoiding hotels ex- 


clusiv ely patronized by whites—has well 


repaid her virtue of common sense. Each 
year brings her new audiences in Dixie, 
and with them, perhaps, a better under- 


| standing of her people’s problem. In 
| January, for example, The Alabama Jour- 


nal (Montgomery) carried this comment on 
its editorial page: “Strange as it may seem, 
it required courage to bring one of the 
world’s greatest artists to Montgomery at 
this time to appear before a segregated 
but equalized audience at the city’s pub- 
lie auditorium Every person. . 


| showed perfect manners.” 


Box Office: The homage everywhere 
given Anderson concerts has not ruffled 
Marian Anderson. “Being conscientious, 
you want to do your level best every time 
you perform. Sometimes, for reasons you 
cannot explain, a concert does not come 
off the way you wanted. You wait then 
for the next time to go back and re- 
deem yourself.” 

Only a handful of singers or instru- 
mentalists draw a box office comparable 

) Anderson’s. It is doubtful that any, 
totally unconnected with opera or Holly- 
wood as she is, sell as well. And with the 
exception of the Telephone Hour, on 
which she appears regularly, Miss Ander- 
son also by-passes radio, Since 1939, the 
singer's annual gross has averaged around 
$265,000 from concerts alone. She re- 
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ceives $4,000 for each Telephone Hour 
appearance, and her royalties from her 
RCA Victor recordings are also consider- 
able. Her Schubert “Ave Maria,” for an 
example, has sold more than 250,000 
copies. 

By driving herself as she used to, it is 
entirely possible that Miss Anderson 
could gross far more every year, but, 
since 1940, she has set for herself a limit 
of about 60 concerts a season. By ar- 
rangement with S. Hurok, the impresario 
who had the foresight to bring her over 
from Europe in 1935, she receives a net 
yearly guarantee. What it is and how she 
spends it—beyond the fact that she sup- 
ports her mother, two sisters, and nephew 
in a home in South Philadelphia—is a 
closely guarded secret. 

Also closely kept within the family is 
Miss Anderson’s exact age. Careful cal- 
culations indicate that she was 46 or 47 
on Feb. 27. She is a little heavier than 
the girl in her early 20s who got her first 
big break when she won an appearance 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at Lewisohn Stadium in 1925, 
but the essentials in character and per- 
sonality are still the same. 

Easy Does It: The evenness of Miss 
Anderson’s temperament shows in the 
length of time she has been surrounded 
by the same people. Hurok has managed 
her since 1935. I. A. Jofe has been her 
personal manager since 1937. And Franz 
Rupp, her brilliant pint-sized accompa- 
nist, has been with her since 1941. Before 
Rupp, the Finnish pianist, Kosti Vehanen, 
played for her about ten years. 

Both Jofe and Rupp are continually 
amazed at the calmness and easygoing 
way in which Miss Anderson meets situ- 


‘bags, a 
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ations. Nonexistent train reservations 
may drive them frantic. She just sits on 
a suitcase, sure that everything will come 
out all right. Apparently devoid of nerves 
before a concert, she sometimes has to 
soothe the more temperamental Rupp. 
All concerned with the Anderson career 
agree that Rupp has been an important 
influence. He knows she is a “quick 
study”—almost too quick, in fact—and he 
keeps after her for extra rehearsal time. 

Rehearsals generally take place at Mari- 
anna Farm, Miss Anderson’s country 
place at Mill Plain, Fairfield County, 
Conn. Besides the main house, the barn, 
and the guest house, there is a spacious 
studio overlooking a pool (in which she 
does not swim). The studio is complete 
with recording equipment, which she and 
Rupp frequently use in preparing the 
four or five complete programs with 
which she tours. 

Although Miss Anderson used to say 
she did not see how she would ever have 
time to marry, she finally did in 1943. 
Her husband is Orpheus Fisher, an archi- 
tect from Wilmington, Del. Except for 
certain expeditions like the trip to Ja- 
maica in the summer of 1947, Fisher does 
not ordinarily travel with his wife. Those 
who have known the singer for a long 
time feel that she has been gayer and 
taken out more time for fun since her 
marriage. Although she does not smoke 
or drink, she more than holds her own at a 
party; especially with her gift of mimicry. 

*We’: On tour or at Lome, Miss An- 
derson uses no personal maid. There was 
a time when she traveled with twenty 
radio-phonograph, a small re- 
cording machine, a movie camera, two 
still cameras, a sewing machine, a type- 





Marianna Farm: Marian Anderson at home with her Kerry Blue, Feenon 
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‘We changed 
ORDER FILLING 


with UARCO combined forms” 
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All these have to be typed before 
an order can be processed: greeting card, 
three Railway Express forms, invoice, 
office record, bookkeeping copy. Typed 
separately, they were the snag in the 
business. 

Now they’re a snap—UARCO com- 
bines them all into one set! No shuffling 
of papers ... no carbon mess... the 
typist has only to type. And she types 
500 orders with only one insertion in the 
typewriter! 

The savings? Tremendous! Yet they’re 
only typical of what UARCO does for 
business. You can make similar savings, 
no matter what kind of business you're 
in, no matter how large or small. 

Call your UARCO Representative for 
a complete survey. No obligation. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 

Chicago, Ill; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; 


Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


TAU Tee, 


conwmroaare 


Business Forms 





Here it is... the UAwe) 
Manifold Form that gets orders 
out in minutes’ time. This com- 
plete set produces seven copies 
in one writing—each differ- 
ent from the other in size, color, 
even subject material. Consecu- 
tively numbered for accurate con- 
trol, the sets are in continuons 
strips to feed continuously into 
typewriter or business machine. 


Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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writer, and assorted cooking utensils. 
The pleas of Jofe, who always travels 
with her, have finally reduced the impe- 
dimenta to seven bags, a portable radio, 
the sewing machine (on which she con- 
stantly makes curtains, seat covers, and 
clothes for home use), a green down- 
stuffed sleeping bag for defense against 
sleeping-car drafts, and the typewriter. 
The typewriter is the one useless part 
of her luggage. She does not like to use 
a secretary and always starts out on tow 
with stacks of long-accumulated mail 
which she vows to answer on the road. 
By the end of the tour the mail is stil] 
unopened, the typewriter still unused. 
When she really wants to communicate 


Young Marian felt responsibility 


with someone, she usually just picks up 
the telephone and calls long distance. 

Miss Anderson’s most noticeable con- 
versational trait is the habit of almost 
always referring to herself careerwise in 
the first person plural. “We,” she says, 
sang this or that. This can be traced t 
the humility with which she has always 
approached her great gift of song, and to 
the fact that she looks upon her accom- 
panist as a full partner. 

For a long time, many critics and fans 
have moped because Marian Anderson 
has never appeared in opera. This is her 
answer: “Years and years ago, I had 
hoped some day. to be able to sing in 
opera. Later, when some of the things 
we did in concert gratified us, it did not 
become a necessity.” 

And how does this great artist and 
good citizen sum up the remarkable ef- 
tect she has upon those who hear her? 
“There was a time when I was very much 
interested in applause and the lovely 
things they said,” she says. “But now we 
are interested in singing so that some- 
body in the audience will leave feeling a 
little better than when he came.” 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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William S. Eaton, 284 North 
Oxford Street, underwriter 
with an insurance company. 
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William J. Galligan, Sales 
Engineer for Jack, the Tire 
Expert, Hartford tire dealer. 





Herbert M. Dawley, 284 South 
Quaker Lane, retired, with 
wife and daughter, Dolores. 





Harry A. Eno, 75 State Street, 
production engineer for Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division. 





Paul Dance, 51 Lindbergh 
Drive, salesman for a well- 
known Hartford auto dealer. 














William J. Lowry, Chief, 
Registration and Research, 
Veterans Administration. 


Anna Bachner, proprietress of 
Sam’s Workingmen’s Store, 
located at 309 Asylum Street. 





Elizabeth E. McCarthy, 11 
Nepaug Street, housewife, 
stockholder for many years. 


Arthur Lamoureux, inspector 
for a local sewing machine 
company, with his wife. 


12 NEIGHBORS IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


... how they increased their incomes 
by putting their surplus funds to work 


In these twelve pictures you see a small cross-section of 
the millions of investors who own American industry. 


All of these people live in Hartford, Connecticut. All 
own stock in one Detroit automobile company. And all 
have found that investment of their surplus funds offers them 
real and solid satisfactions. 


First among these satisfactions is the additional income 
they receive. (This stock returned better than 7%, based 
on the 1948 year-end price.) Their surplus dollars are 
at work for them and their families. 


As informed investors, these people know that there is 
some risk in the ownership of any property —and securi- 
ties are no exception. That’s why many of them have a 
4-part program for the future . . . a program that pro- 
vides not only for regular investment in income-producing 
stocks but for home ownership, savings in cash and U.S. 
Savings Bonds, and adequate insurance. 


To serve investors like these, Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange maintain more than 1500 offices 
across the country. At these headquarters for investors you 
will find the facts and services you need. 


Invest wisely... through a Member Firm of the 
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1. WHAT MAKES THE SKY BLUE? 
Answer: dirt! The delicate color of 
the sky is caused by floating dust 
particles in the upper atmosphere. 


2. AIR THAT SCRATCHES STEEL! 
Dirty air can’scratch the pobhished in- 
sides of compressors and force them into 
early retirement. Leading manufacturers 
prevent this by using Air+Maze filters 
to trap damaging dirt and_ dust. 


3. FLAME ARRESTER. 
Air-Maze tank vent 
flame arresters keep dan- 
gerous sparks and 
flames out of tanks con- 
taining inflammable 
liquids. It’s another one 
of the hundreds of filter 
types designed by Air- 
Maze—the filter en- 
gincers. 


A) 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids— 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze engé- 
neered filter to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


GAD RoR? 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS 


SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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LIQUID FILTERS 
OlL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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| and their sister—all 
|of them childless— 
| “so that some good 


| elder 











Good-by, Mr. B 


When Nathaniel Horton Batchelder 
came to the Loomis homestead in 1912, 
he had to start literally from the ground 
up to build a school. The Windsor, 
Conn., site had been set aside for a 
school chartered 38 years before by four 
brothers 


may come to pos- 
terity through the 
harvest . . . of our 


| lives.” But it wasn’t 


until N. H. Batch- 

came from 

Hotchkiss at the 

invitation of the 

trustees that money 

was available to fi- 

nance what is now the Loomis School. 
Ever ‘since then, bushy-browed “Mr. 


| B.”—as students dubbed him 30 years 


ago—has presided over Loomis with a 
firm hand, a wise head, and a Mr. Chips 
philosophy. During his tenure, the cam- 
pus has grown from 60 to 290 acres, 


| and the students from 40 boys and seven 


girls (at the opening -in 1914) to 330 
young men and 65 misses, now separate- 
ly housed in the Chaffee School across 
the Farmington River. 

About half* of the students make 
academic honors, and alumni _ include 
Winthrop. Rockefeller, John -D. Rocke- 
feller IH, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, son 
of The New York Times publisher, and 
Boston Red Sox pitcher Frank W. Quinn. 

But for 37 years, Loomis has been 
synonymous with Mr. B. and vice versa. 
Since Loomis charges no tuition—only 
room and board—by express wish of the 
founders, rich and less wealthy boys are 
well mixed among the 220 boarders from 


| all over and 110 day pupils from Greater 


Hartford. Mr. B. sees to it that all share 
such chores as dining-room service. 
On to the ‘Prodigal Pig*: Alumni 


'and students had gotten so used to the 
| Salem, 


Mass., headmaster that it was 
quite a surprise when Mr. B. announced 
last February that he was retiring this 
June at the age of 69. Another of New 
England’s great one-man_ schools—like 
Groton (Peabody), Kent (Sill), and 
Taft (Taft)—had ended an era. 

To replace Mr. B., the trustees have 
chosen 38-year-old William Speer, now 
director of student life at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Speer is a graduate of Hotchkiss 
and Princeton (Mr. B. is a Harvard man). 

As Mr. and Mrs. Speer were ponder- 
ing the problems of his new job last week, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. had nothing more on 
their minds than finding an oil furnace 
for their Osterville house on Cape Cod, 
where they plan to spend next winter. 
Mrs. B. is Evelyn Beatrice Longman 
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Batchelder, a sculptress. Her most fa- 
mous works are the figure “Spirit of 
Communication’"—the winged young 
man who adorns the front of telephone 
books and the top of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Building in New York 
—and the great bronze doors at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. 

As the Speers are moving into Loomis, 
the B.’s will be happily cruising Cape 
waters in their sail boat, the “Prodigal 
Pig.” 


O Tempora! O Mores! 


Scholars may maintain that Latin is a 
dead language, but Mgr. Antonio Bacci 
is bringing it up to date as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Monsignor Bacci, Pontifical Secre- 
tary of Briefs to Princes and official Latin- 
ist at the Vatican, has prepared a new 
Latin lexicon to take care of modern 
words. For those who think they still 
know their “amo, amas, amat,” here are 
a few samples: 

Cinematographeum canticis sermoni- 
busque intersertum: sound movie. 

Annona excandefacta: black market. 

Globus atomica vi displodens: atom 
bomb. 

Ephemeridum clamator: news hawker. 

Puer explorator: Boy Scout. 

Quadra ex faba Mexicana: chocolate 
bar. 

Radiophonica diurnerum actorum com- 
municatio: radio newscast. 

Pasta vermiculata lycopersici liqua- 
mine caseoque condita: spaghetti with 
tomato sauce and Parmesan cheese. 


International 
Row: Charging racial discrimi- 
nation and anti-Semitism by two ° 
teachers, students at City Coll- 
lege of New York last week went 
on strike to get the pair fired. 
Police ‘jailed eighteen strikers. 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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Americans use more than 1000 products... 


wow 
mae 


who consistently use Kaiser Aluminum ! 





Because it’s light, strong, beautiful . . . because it’s rustproof 
and will not stain ... 


That’s why Kaiser Aluminum has replaced other mate- 
tials in a wide range of products. From refrigerator food 


f Containers to garden tools. From roofing sheet and nails to 


aircraft. 


In fact, today more than 3,000 manufacturers are using 

iser Aluminum in more than 1,000 different products. 
With this result: Permanente Metals now produces one- 
quarter of a billion pounds of Kaiser Aluminum a year. 
Almost as much aluminum as the entire country produced 
ten years ago! 


In achieving this, Permanente Metals has established a 
reputation for consistent high quality ... and a record for 


dependable deliveries that is unsurpassed in the industry! 
Permanente Products Co., 404 Kaiser Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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At seventeen, William Henry Perkin was a promising ee aia ee. “ri 
chemist in England. During his Easter holiday in 1856, Heliogen Blue BA prererary aan 
he experimented with aniline... hoping to find a synthetic jo a > such 
quinine. The experiment produced only a dark oily we bee ee share 
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Perkin’s Violet provided the purples and lavenders . Sep eee | Celitazol 3GNF pause pe 
which the Queen Mother, Victoria, favored and made nati 1920 onal 
fashionable .. . It also opened the immense new field of overt 
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which he was knighted. Though other chemists made a. 
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contributions, Sir William’s tree of anilines is the source 171 as 
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of most modern dyes. aa 
Synthetic dyestuffs replaced those derived from Rhoduline Blue 66 44 yo 
natural sources such as minerals, roots, bark, leaves, seed Rhodamine 66 Aliz Cyanine = ae 
pods, animal organs... red from dried cochineal insects, ew her kb 
for example... which varied widely in supply, price and Tesfovien an . 
quality, were far from dependable, often required —p— : r “a 
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difficult and expensive processing. ; Fortr 


Synthetic dyestuffs can be made in quantity, at 
relatively low cost... are consistent and uniform in 
application, assure identical color in the millionth yard 
of fabric as in the first, are more attractive, have a wider ’ Tartrazine 
range, are adaptable to almost all kinds of materials. — 

Much of the color in your life comes from derivatives 
of anilines ... which come from General Aniline! 


Primuline Alizerine Yellow 


Phosphine R 


Gallocyanine Chinoline Yellow 


Topay GeNerat ANILINE is one of the foremost US 
producers of dyestuffs, detergents, and chemicals for Peg 
industry ...is best known for Ansco film and cameras, "Wate Yow 
is the country’s second largest photographic supplies Acid Orange 
manufacturer ...and also makes Ozalid, superior and 
improved machine for facsimile reproduction... all of 
which aggregated a $90 million business last year, with 
more than 9,500 employees, nearly a $35 million payroll. 
Few companies contribute more to almost everything 
you use and wear today ...or have more to contribute 
to your welfare and comfort tomorrow. We suggest, as Methy! Violet 
a company worth knowing and watching... 


ENERAL | 
ILINE & FILM CORPORATION ~ 


... 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
.--From Research to Reality... 
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REVIEWS: 


Oklahoma Without Music 


Aside from a commendable obeisance 
in the direction of such worthy causes as 
the preservation of grazing lands and 
the conservation of our oil resources, 
“Tulsa” is an uninhibited, simon-simple 
melodrama of the great open spaces. As 
such it delivers something more than its 
share of good, old-fashioned action. 

According to the script, oil was a game 
rather than an industry in Oklahoma of 
the early 20s. And while wildcatters be- 
came millionaires almost overnight, the 
careless pollution of streams from oil 
overflow was ruining some of the finest 
grassland in the state. 

At first Cherokee Lansing (Susan 
Hayward), a spirited and comely daugh- 
ter of the plains, fights gallantly on the 
side of the beleaguered cattlemen. En- 
raged by her father’s death in a drilling 
accident after the loss of his prize stock, 
Cherokee joins forces with Brad Brady 
(Robert Preston), a two-fisted geologist, 
just to show that she can beat the oilmen 
at their own game. Then the lure of 
black gold gets her. The lady drills one 
gusher after another until she is as rich 
as her wealthiest competitor (Lloyd 
Gough) and, if anything, slightly more 
reprehensible in her greed. 

Among the factors involved in Chero- 
kee’s opulent reign as Oil Queen, and in 
her belated conversion to fair practice, is 
an ambiguous love affair with Brady that 
is almost as trying on the audience as it 
appears to be on the patient geologist. 
Fortunately, Director Stuart Heisler is 


MOVIES 





more interested in the excitement his 
subject offers, and “Tulsa” is saved by 
such occupational hazards as rough-and- 
ready brawling, the violent eruption of a 
gusher, and a climactic oilfield fire that is 
a pyromaniac’s dream in Technicolor. 
(Tutsa. Eagle Lion. Walter Wanger, 
producer. Stuart Heisler, director. Tech- 
nicolor.) 


Gorgeous Borgias 


In dealing with the Borgia clan, “Bride 
of Vengeance” manhandles history with- 
out any appreciable gain in drama. With 
the exception of her attempt to poison 
her second husband, the Duke of Ferrara 
(who is presumed to have murdered his 
predecessor), Lucrezia Borgia is a well- 
adjusted princess—a_ trifle consciously 
voluptuous, perhaps, but otherwise as 
normal as royal blueberry pie. Paulette 
Goddard plays the celebrated lady with 
full appreciation of the period’s cos- 
tumes, particularly those with lower neck- 
lines. 

In deference to Miss Goddard’s contri- 
butions, a good deal of the plot concerns 
the inaccessibility of Lucrezia’s nuptial 
couch. Lesser issues have to do with the 
political fate of early sixteenth-century 
Italy as Lucrezia’s malevolent brother 
Cesare (Macdonald Carey) eyes the new- 
ly wed Ferrara’s (John Lund) provinces 
to the north and Ferrara plays the fool 
while cunningly constructing a mam- 
moth cannon that will unexpectedly low- 
er the boom on Cesare’s legions. But 
Ferrara himself comes within an ace of 
losing his life. Only a tip from a regional 
artist named Titian persuades Lucrezia 
against poisoning her spouse, thus leaving 


Old Borgia custom: In her cups Paulette puts poison for Lund 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 


Owner of Michigan Resort Hotel 
Buys Refrigeration Equipment 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“All our refrigeration equipment is Frigid- 
aire—including the water cooler that serves 
the amazingly pure water our hotel is 
famous for,” says Ed Moloney, owner- 
manager of Hotel Top-In-A-Bee, popular 
resort hotel at Topinabee, Mich. ““We have 
found that we can depend on Frigidaire 
completely, and we wouldn’t have any other 
kind of equipment. 

“Experience has proved, too, that we 
can count on our Frigidaire dealer, Kemp 
Electric Co., Cheboygan, Mich., for prompt, 
efficient service,” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Bottle-Type 
Water Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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HEARING AIDS 
Models from 95.00 


Cuts Battery Costs 
Smaller . .. Thinner 
Write For FREE Booklet 


Nichols & Clark Co. 





Hathorne, Mass. 











(Gee CANADA'S 
SCENIC INLAND WATERS 


Wide choice of SS 
All-Expense and S 
Independent Trips 


3 to 9 Day Cruise-Tours—$43 up 
NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY -— choose all or any 
part of this world-famous route between Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, 1000 Islands, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay River. 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES — between Detroit and 
Duluth on 8S.S. “Noronic’’. See Sarnia, the ‘‘Soo’’, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 

Full information from railroads, travel agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 


Rochester, St. Louis and Washington. 
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The air you breathe sbould be as pure as the water you drink! 


RID YOUR J! e 
HOME OF - 


Lighten housekeeping, save on decorating cost, have a “fresh-air”’ home with 
an ILG Electric Ventilator. Drive out cooking odors, excess heat, “Greasy 
Grime” (smoke, steam, fats) at their source, in the kitchen, before 
they can spread to other rooms. See your dealer or 
send today for free booklet “For a clean, 
cool, well ventilated home.” 


KITCHEN VENTILATORS 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2900 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill., Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities 
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JOHN B. KENNEDY'S AS YOU Mow! 
Report Lo WHIRLWIND 


Home Owners.” 
«the facts about the 


greatest advance in 
oil heat history! 


SEE THE NEW,@@/NEW 
— WHIZ!... 


and the whirling blades groom 
your lawn to rug-smooth perfec- 
wrTe ey | ATI tion.. ~~ = weeds to prevent 


reseeding. Suction-Action lif 
-(): MAT] grass for even mowing. 
ifies clippings, elimin- 


Oil BURNER ates raking. 17 yearsa 
favorite for — y= 


New Complete Units? | on wiiitini°deatcr 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC DIVISION or write: Whirlwind 


Inc., Milwaukee 12, 
Eureka Williams Corp., Bloomington, III Wisconsin, Dept. N-49. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF TORO 
MFG. CORPORATION 
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them both to unite, with his cannon, 
against their common foe, Cesare. 

On the acting side these apocrypha are 
accomplished with timeless leers, capers, 
and the occasional lowering of a lid to 
denote an emotion. If you like straight 
Hollywood, this is it. (BRIDE OF VENGE- 
ANCE. Paramount. Richard Maibaum, 
producer. Mitchell Leisen, director.) 


INDUSTRY: 


Location New York 


In 1945 while Paramount was making 
some location shots for “Lost Weekend” 
in New York City, the studio rented an 
empty store and converted it into a real- 
istic liquor-shop front. Not until prints 
of the film had been run off did pro- 
ducers discover they had set up their 
fictional package store next door to a 
church, in violation of an Alcoholic 
Beverage Control law. 

Keeping Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer out 
of similar difficulties is the job of Wil- 
liam D. Kelly, a genial, sixtyish film 


Kelly shoots pre-shooting troubles 


veteran who has been with that studio’s 
film department for 30 years. But last 
week M-G-M was busy with four sepa- 
rate New York shooting schedules— 
“Side Street,” a large-budget detective 
story; a film about a Bellevue Hospital 
doctor titled “Bodies and Souls”; “On 
the Town,” a Technicolor musical; and 
a Spencer Tracy-Katharine Hepburn ve- 
hicle called “Man and Wife.” Since this 
was three more films than any other 
studio had ever filmed simultaneously 
outside of Hollywood, even Kelly, a 
Long Islander between assignments, 
found little time for his customary golf. 

Tape Cutter: Self-styled “M-G-M’s 
Eastern Trouble-Shooter” (he claims his 
official title is so complicated he himself 
can’t remember it), Kelly acts as ad- 
vance guard whenever one of his firm’s 
production units moves East. In this ca- 
pacity he must possess not only a su- 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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IN THE HEART of the majestic ABOARD THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED you ride 


Canadian Rockies nestles the “‘vil- the Scenic Route across Canada, guest of the 
lage” of Jasper Park Lodge—luxu- __ largest railway system in North America. Other 
rious centre of “‘out-of-this-world” “name” trains give easy access to all Eastern 
trail-riding (Tonquin Valley, above), Canada. To California and anywhere West, to New 
fishing, golfing: starting point for the York and anywhere East, go Canadian National. 
spectacular Columbia Icefield Drive. | ‘‘ We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


* Here they are, the 10 Top Vaca- 


tions as revealed in a 1948 survey 
of U.S. travel preferences: Alaska 
Cruise ¢ British Columbia ¢ Cana- 
dian Rockies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail 
Tour ¢ Eastern Cities and the 


Laurentians © Gaspé and the 
Saguenay ¢ Lake of the Woods 
Maritime Provinces ¢ Highlands 
of Ontario ¢ Winnipeg & Hudson 
Bay. Choose your vacation—then 
have your nearest Canadian 


National office plan it for you, 


CANADA IS FISHING COUNTRY. Ontario alone has more ey a oo lakes. From the 
glacier-fed waters of the high Rockies to the famed salmon pools of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, real trophies, real relaxation call sportsmen north. 


thy roxy way. — 
te Comadals Netty Weede-’ 





You TRAVEL in armchair ease by Canadian National 

into famed sporting playgrounds and resort areas, you stop over 
sightsee Canada’s friendly cities. Ask today at your 

nearest Canadian National office (listed below) for details on 
your choice among the 10 most popular Canadian vacations. 


Ai NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S. —Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Ang » New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., _ o—. Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. No passports 
required of U.S. Citizens. 
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preme talent for being polite to city of- 
ficials, but an unerring eye for the kind 
of legal booby trap that camera crews 
off the home lot have come to regard as 
a sort of occupational disease. 

“You'd never guess the things we run 
into,” he told Newsweek. “For example, 
there’s a scene ir ‘Bodies and Souls 
where Glenn Ford steps from a cab to 
the Presbyterian Hospital. To shoot this 
we had to get permission from the cab 
company, the hospital manager, the hospi- 
tal police, the Screen Actors Guild, and 
the regular police . . . Two days’ work for 
two people—just for 20 feet of film!” 

Actually Mayor O’Dwyer and the 
city’s department representatives have 
gone all out to cut down on this in- 
evitable red tape. In the summer of 
1947 they met with Kelly and his coun- 
terparts from the other studios and de- 
cided that henceforth all scripts to be 
shot in the city should clear through the 
Commerce Department. Once the de- 
partment was satisfied that the script 
made sense and neither injured nor made 
fun of the city, it arranged necessary 
permissions with the other departments 
and officially OK’d the shooting. 

Under this system the Sanitation De- 
partment will obligingly water down 
pavements to improve the lighting of 
early morning or evening shots. The po- 
lice are prepared to rope off and re- 
verse the traffic direction of any one- 
way street. And the Transportation De- 
partment has provided a whole subway 
station, complete with six-car train, 

Carrots and Corpses: One of the 
old guard of moviedom, Kelly got his 
first film job in 1906 at the age of 16— 
as a reel-rewinder at the Nicolet The- 
ater on 125th Street. Then he became one 
of the first film editors for World Film, 
and served with the Army Photography 
Section during the first world war, 

About the time M-G-M started out 
on its long series of Tarzan pictures he 
took on the job of buying animals for 
the studio. As a result he became closely 
enough acquainted with imported In- 
dian elephants to learn that raw carrots 
were the only cure for a certain intes- 
tinal ailment most of them had, and 
once he took a chimpanzee all the way 
across the country, feeding him on milk 
that M-G-M branch-office personnel had 
rushed to various stations along his route. 

By this time Kelly is convinced that 
almost anything can happen in his line 
of work, and seems to take an almost 
boyish delight in the fact that it usually 
does. During the filming of “Side 
Street,” in which a police barge fishes a 
woman’s body out of the East River, the 
police took Kelly and some other pro- 
duction officials along on a practice run 
just to see how the barge operated. “We 
actually found a body,” Kelly reported; 
“a man’s though—it had been drifting 
around in the river a couple of months.” 


Newsweek, April 25, 1949 
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“ Why the Label Says... 
w| Shere & nothing teller in the market 


‘ e This famous statement 
this 
cab —written on the label in the founder’s hand 
al 79 years ago—is our reminder to you that 
the fine quality, the gloriously rich flavor of 


the Old Forester is the same today as it was in 


1870. The final truth is in the whisky itself. 


Enjoy it—and be convinced! 
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BPOWEE HE FU « 


Ask a man what The Budd Company makes 
and he’ll probably tell you “trains” . . . he might 
even say “stainless steel trains.” 

And Budd certainly is making them, at such a 
rate that it would take you three hours to walk 
the combined length of the trains we’re building 
this year . . . all-stainless steel coaches, sleepers, 
diners, lounges, observation cars and vista-domes 

. in our not-by-any-means-exclusive opinion 
the finest trains, as well as the strongest and 
safest, ever built. 

But that’s not all Budd does—not even the 
most important Budd activity—in spite of the 
fact that Budd is, today, the world’s second 
largest builder of railway passenger cars. 

Look out the broad panorama window of your 
Budd train and watch other Budd products at 
work, Automobiles? Budd is the world’s largest 
independent producer of automobile body com- 
ponents. Trucks and busses? They’re equipped 
with more Budd wheels than all other makes in 
the world combined. Trailers? Budd builds their 
gleaming, stainless steel body structures. Farms? 
100,000 Budd-built plows go on America’s farms 
every year. The things Budd makes are all around 
you. The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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Roberts Rules of Writing 


Kenneth Lewis Roberts, the man from 
Maine who is one of the country’s most 
successful as well as respectable histor- 
ical novelists, takes 471 pages, includ- 
ing a 90-page “appendix” and an index, 
to reassert the ancient truth that the way 
to write is to write and that it is very 
hard work. In the course of this highly 
personal discussion, Roberts recounts in 
exhaustive detail the whole process—con- 
ception, gestation, and laborious birth— 
that brought into being such of his works 
as “Arundel,” “Rabble in Arms,” and 
“Oliver Wiswell.” Never one to slight de- 
tail, he also includes, for example, 30 
tight columns of names of people to 
whom he wrote letters in the year 1935. 

For those more interested in the man 


than the workman, “I Wanted to Write” 
spins a lot of good yarns about the period 
when Roberts was an underpaid report- 
er on The Boston Post and when he was 
a big-time magazine correspondent in 
Washington and in Europe. 
Two-Headed Calves: Like most 
people who have devoted their lives to 
the typewriter, Roberts doesn’t quite 
know just when he first “wanted to 
write.” The dreadful compulsion first had 
serious effect at Cornell, however, where 
in 1905 he became editor-in-chief of The 
Cornell Widow. Upon graduation he got 
a $4-a-week job as office boy in a Boston 
leather house. There he might have risen 
to commercial eminence had not another 
boy, who really liked the leather busi- 
hess, introduced him to E. A. Grozier. 
Crozier was then rocketing The Boston 
Post’s circulation by means of a staunch 
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devotion to the city’s police blotters and 
New Hampshire ax murders, with con- 
siderable attention on the side to two- 
headed calves. 

Roberts’s initial cuncern was mostly 
with two-headed calves, giant squashes, 
and 107-year-old ladies who attributed 
their longevity to the judicious use of 
chewing tobacco, a type of story which 
still delights Boston newspaper editors, 
and, by inference, their readers. He was 
saved from all this by a large codfish on 
display in the Boston Fish Market. 

Arriving too late in the day to talk 
to its owner, Roberts returned to the 
battered, dirty, cramped city room of 
The Post (his description of Boston’s 
newspaper row, and particularly the old 
Post Building, is in the nature of an ar- 
cheological delight) where he invented a 
character named Prof. Morton Kilgallen, 
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When not working hard at writing, Roberts collects eagle talons 


who digressed at great and humorvus 
length about codfish in general. The pro- 
fessor became a Post feature and Rob- 
erts was given a raise. 

Sent to Siberia: Roberts spent eight 
years on The Post. Then the first world 
war found him in the Intelligence sec- 
tion of the Army and assigned, at his 
own request, to Siberia. His account of 
his life with the Siberian Expeditionary 
Force is one long, bitter, and familiar 
GI gripe against military inefficiency and 
censorship. On the way back across the 
Pacific from Siberia he interviewed 
Emilio Aguinaldo, the little, wrinkled 
brown Filipino who had years before de- 
fied the American Army. Roberts sold 
his articles on Siberia and the Philippines 
to George Horace Lorimer of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

So for the next decade Roberts rushed 
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Never Shuts on 
YOUR News Source 





























BUT HOW ABOUT YOUR 
FRIENDS OVERSEAS ? 


There is a good chance that the bars and 
barriers of conflicting ideologies are keeping 
your friends, relatives or business associates in 
foreign countries from reading the true, un- 
censored story of what's going on around the 
world, 

They would appreciate, and profit by, your 
making it possible for them to see all the news 
from the undistorted and objective American 
viewpoint — through NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN. 

Written in English, edited in America and 
printed in Europe under the fastest publishing 
schedule in history, NEWS WEEK-EUROPEAN 
will bring them the same editorial content — 
fresh, clear accurate news—that you are read- 
ing right now. News that tells what really hap- 
pened, why it happened that way and what's 
almost certain to happen next. 

Whether they are Americans in Paris, mer- 
chants of Venice or drillers in Iraq, NEWS- 
WEEK-EUROPEAN will bring them a complete 
report of everything important or interesting 
happening in every corner of the world. Send 
NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN to someone over 
there today. 

RATES: Western Eu. Newsweek 
ropean Countries $12 
oa year. British Isles, 
Eire, Africa and the 
Middle East $15 a 
year. 
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NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN 

152 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. ED-2 
Please send one year of NEWSWEEK- 
EUROPEAN as my gift to: 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H your selling year, salvage 
many days and weeks that are now 
written off the calendar because of 
heat and humidity. Typhoon air condi- 
tioning units put an extra month in the 


profit column. 


Ruggedly engineered, Typhoon units 
have over-size coils to wring out humi- 
dity, and a dual control grille for effi- 
cient distribution of air. To get the most 
air conditioning at lowest dollar cost 
per ton, see your Typhoon distributor. 


ADD A 


* (bt Sling Mont 


WITH 





l'2 to 
10-Ton Units 


Write for “Cold Facts About Air Conditioning” to Dept. N5 





TYPHOON Air Conditioning Co., Inc. 794 union st,,Brookiyn 15,N. ¥. 
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TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND — Swift, comfortable train service every- 
where in the British Isles... 
SEA—Railway-operated cross-channel 
services to Ireland and the Continent... 
AIR—British Railways are official agents for 
British European Airways Corporation 
routes in Britain... 
HOTELS—46—all conveniently located, 
associated «with British Railways. 
Be sure to purchase tickets and secure reser- 
vations for these services before you leavel 








STAY LONGER—SEE MORE! 


Pian your tour of Britain—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. That way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fares granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 








CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Railways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and avthori- 
tative travel information on the British Isles: 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 
For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
map, write Dept. 27 at any of these offices 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 











a LUGGAGE . 


in car trunk. 


THE MOST USEFUL TRUNK YOU'LL 
EVER OWN! You'll use it for travel, for 
outings... and, at home, as a chest 
for hobby equipment or storage. 


Strong as a Gl foot-locker. Choice of 


colors. At stores ‘most 
$1395 


everywhere. 


*If you don't know your HORN dealer's name, write us. 
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about the world as an “SEP” correspond- 
ent. He saw a lot, learned a lot, and had 
a great deal of fun, but he still wanted 
to write books. Finally he felt he had 
learned a lesson which is the moral of 
his book—that when you want to write 
for yourself you must put all else aside 











and do it. 

He did—although he could always de- 
pend on a fast $1,500 check for a quickly 
turned out article for the Post whenever 
the wolf crept anywhere near his door. 
For Roberts soon found that not only 
was the writing of books terrifically hard 
work, but the returns were very’ slight. 
He probably would not have gone on 
had it not been for the affectionate and 
understanding help of his Maine friend 
and neighbor, Booth Tarkington. 

Strive and Sueceed: Roberts is live- 
ly and even exciting when telling of his 
adventures as a reporter—whether drink- 
ing with the boys at John Fennel’s wine 
cellar on Arch Street, Boston, or under- 
going a series of Oppenheimish adven- 
tures in chasing the mysterious Roy C. 
Woods, who was presumably in Europe 
to rescue the alleged surviving daughter 
of the czar. But he is considerably less 















































































































beguiling when telling about how his | 
books were written. 
Probably this is because all his novels, 











from “Arundel” to “Lydia Bailey,” are 


the result of painstaking historical re- |” 
search, and the archives are always dull 
until distilled into fiction like Roberts’s 
own. 

In describing his writing Roberts re- 
cites page after page of minute detail— 
how he wrote only 20 words today, how | 
he got “% way down p. 119.” However, 
he does not seem to regret his toil, the 
essentials of which he lists as: (1) a wife 
who is willing to put up with a writer 
around the house and (2) quiet. He 
might also add that fortitude and indus- 
try have made him very comfortable in a 
fine stone house on the coast near Kenne- 
bunkport where he can indulge his fancy 
for water-divining and the collection of 
eagle talons (see cut, page 97). (I 
WANTED TO Waite. By Kenneth Rob- © 
erts. 471 pages. Doubleday. $3.50.) 


China to Miss Buck 


Pearl Buck, who has been turning out } 
far too many second-rate novels in recent 
years, has a lift for her fans in her latest | 
novel, “Kinfolk,” a timely, illuminating, 
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f 








and readable story of Chinese life since |” 


the war. ’ 
“Kinfolk” is a many-peopled, peripa- 7 
tetic story of a huge Chinese family, part 
of which lives in America and part in 7 
China, The American branch is headed 
by Dr, Liang, a famous lecturer living 
with his family in New York. The earthier 
branch, headed by Tao, a landlord, lives 
in a small village in China, The two sides 
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Miss Buck again looks at China 


get together on Chinese territory when 
Dr. Liang’s son, a brilliant young sur- 
geon, decides to go back to that country 
to serve his people. 

Miss Buck’s picture of this meeting of 
East and West is as knowing as it is com- 
passionate. (Kivrotx. By Pearl Buck. 
406 pages. John Day. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


Tue Faterut Years. By André Fran- 
cois-Poncet. 295 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4. An account of the persons and poli- 
cies of Nazidom’s power clique makes 
this book a valuable, if belated, addition 
to the sordid history of the Third Reich’s 
rise and fall. The author, French ambas- 
sador to Berlin from 1931 to 1938, throws 
new light on the errors in British and 
French diplomacy which encouraged Hit- 
ler’s ambitions. 

Ir Russia StrikEs—. By Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot. 252 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75. A veteran strategist, Major Eliot 
has written a depressing but significant 
treatise on what might be the conduct of 
a future war between Russia and the 
Western Allies. He feels Russia is losing 
the cold war. But should that war thaw 
into heated conflict in the next few years, 
Eliot says hopefully, the Allies will 
emerge victorious. 

LEAVE IT To THE PEOPLE. By Quentin 
Reynolds. 341 pages. Random House. 
$3.50. What about the world’s “little peo- 
ple’? What does the farmer in Israel, 
the Italian mechanic, the Dutch inn- 
keeper, and the carpenter in Greece think 
about the Marshall plan, about peace— 
and the Specter of Communism? Button- 
holing cab drivers, laborers, horse train- 
ers, waiters, and teachers in seven 
nations, Quentin Reynolds with his 
standard once-over-lightly method re- 
ports that the hopes and fears of man- 


kind are strikingly similar wherever 
mankind lives. 
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if production machining is important 
to you, this field-tested 







plan merits your consideration 


| Bgeotaaneeng COMPANY’S plan of 
Coordinated Carbide Control 
(‘Triple C’") goes far beyond merely 
realizing savings in tool costs through 
the use of cemented carbides. 


It is actually a carefully developed 
program that can substantially reduce 
manufacturing costs, increase produc- 
tion and eliminate waste of time and 
materials. It can do much to help 
lower your company’s break-even 
point in these days of high fixed and 
variable costs. 


This program deals with problems 
which are of vital concern to you, if 
machining is an important part of 
your production. It offers a quick and 
sure way to effect major savings of the 
type in which you are interested. 


“Triple C” is field-tested 
and workable 


Simply defined, ‘Triple C’’ is a plan, 
based on years of field experience, for 
coordinating all phases of carbide tool 
use in your plant. Wherever the pro- 





gtam has been put into operation, it 
has achieved amazing results . 
without increase in man-hours, with- 
out plant expansion or added major 
capital expenditure. 


“Triple C’’ has worked for others. 
It can probably work as successfully 
for your company. 





Here is a typical case 


“The effect of rising costs in labor 
and raw materials has been sub- 
stantially offset here by the appli- 
cation of carbide tooling on a co- 
ordinated plant-wide basis. Produc- 
tion savings realized by carbide- 
tipped cutting tools have been an 
important factor in helping to main- 
tain product quality at current market 
prices.” 


—Large machine tool manufacturer 











‘CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
11177 E. 8 Mile Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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TWO MORE FRICK-FREEZERS 
FOR DEL-MAR-VA 


Two big poultry freezing plants, 
equipped with Frick Refrigeration, 
were built at Salisbury and Pocomoke 
City, on Maryland's "Eastern Shore," 
in 1946, 

Now Shoreland Freezers, Inc., also at 
Salisbury, and 
a the Draper Can- 
ning Co., at Mil- 
ton, Del., have 
Frick - Freezing 
tunnels handling 
' fruits and vege- 
| tables. 

The Shoreland 

» tunnel is 45 ft. 

long, the other 

st gy + Paconet eg 60 ft.: each is 

above Push Trucks equipped with 

both push trucks and a conveyor belt, 
and will handle ANY foods. 

Not far away, at Bridgeton, N. J., 
Frick Refrigeration carries the cooling 
load in the world's largest quick-freez- 
ing plant. 

For competent handling of that low- 
temperature problem of ater look to 
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WAYNESBORC PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Farming m) — Machinery 
Section View of Frick-Freezer with Both Belt 
Conveyor and Push Trucks for Handling ANY Foods 
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Dangerous Curves 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ALLAS—It is difficult to use the word 
D “socialistic” in any reasonable 
discussion of public issues because of 
the abuse to which that once accurate 
term has been subjected. For years it 
has been the habit of extreme reac- 
tionaries to scream “socialistic” at every 
proposal to extend the service of gov- 
ernment, even in the most harmless and 
obvious ways. Thus, it has been called 
socialistic to provide free 
water and free education. 

But a batch of measures 
has appeared in the present 
Congress to which the term 
socialistic can be applied 
reasonably and accurately. 
Most of these measures have 
been drafted by people in 
the Administration; some 
have the direct approval of 
the President; and none 
have met with his public disapproval. 
In fact, it would seem that the Presi- 
dent has interpreted his victory as a 
mandate to move on beyond Roosevelt 
in pushing the Federal government 
into all sorts of new ventures in bu- 
reaucracy. 


HERE is his health-insurance plan, 
"Sati is now a hardy perennial. 
There was the Spence bill, which pre- 
scribed an amazing plan for general 
regimentation and which, fortunately, 
now seems to have been placed far 
down on the waiting list. 

But two other measures are very 
much alive and, together, they would 
move American agriculture, once the 
repository of the deepest tradition of 
individualism, into a happy coma of 
well-heeled servitude. The first is the 
new agricultural scheme of Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan. The second 
is the Pogue bill, which would put the 
government into the telephone busi- 
ness. 

The Brannan plan would provide a 
government-guaranteed farm income 
for a large proportion of the farms of 
the country, based on the average of 
the years 1939 to 1948. In the years 
after 1950, the farmer who benefits by 
this plan would be far better off than 
the recipient of social security, who 
has no such guarantee of purchasing 
power. 

Moreover, the old drive to limit all 
incomes at $25,000 a year reappears 
in this plan in provisions aimed di- 





rectly at farmers who produce a vol- 
ume estimated at about $26,000 a 
year. By a direct discrimination in the 
granting of benefits, these large farm- 
ers—who number probably not more 
than 2 per cent of the farmers but who 
produce a much larger proportion of 
the crops—would be under pressure 
either to go out of business or to split 
up their farms. 

An interesting aspect of 
this is the parallel with land 
reforms in other countries in 
past years where social sal- 
vation seemed to be envis- 
aged in breaking up large 
land-holding. The kulaks in 
Russia were thus singled out. 
It is somewhat anomalous to 
apply this to present-day 
America, where the evils of 
large farms are not present 
and where, because of mechanization, 
it is possible to serve consumers with 
more economy through large opera- 
tions. 

But the votes lie with the great mass 
of those who would be benefited by 
the plan. All that these beneficiaries 
would lose is their freedom. 

The Pogue telephone bill is an 
amendment to an extension of the 
rural electrification system. Under this 
bill the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration would be authorized to make 
loans for bringing telephone service to 
areas where private operation is unable 
economically or safely to extend its 
own lines. Easy lending conditions 
would in reality provide for the people 
thus benefited a service at the expense 
of the generality of taxpayers. Prefer- 
ence in loans would be given to co- 
operatives and public agencies. 

The issue is whether the private 
companies are doing their job as well 
as might be expected. The fact is that 
rural telephone service is being very 
rapidly extended to rural areas. In 
1940, 25 per cent of American farms 
had telephones. The figure is now 42 
per cent. Considering shortages and 
labor in the years between, this would 
seem to be a growth sufficiently large 
to justify letting private enterprise fin- 
ish the job. 


HESE two measures are representa- 

| tive of a drive toward a quite un- 

necessary and expensive kind of social- 
ism. 
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Bases loaded, two ovt and S-M-A-C-K 
...a four-bagger! After a thrill like 
that it’s time to sit back, relax and 
enjoy a bottle of cold, bubbling 
Budweiser. Its fragrant bouquet 
. . . its delicious taste... 
its clarity and brilliance 
..- have set it apart 

from any other beer. Live 
life, every golden minute 
of it. Enjoy Budweiser, every 
golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS 
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Smoke we hdltkyY 
%6 feeb your LEVEL bel 


Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you up when you’re low 


- «+ calms you down when you’re tense! 


Luckies’ fine tobacco puts you on the right level—the Lucky 
level—to feel your level best, do your level best. 


That’s why it’s important to remember that Lucky STRIKE 
MEANS FINE TosBacco—mild, ripe, light tobacco that makes a 
thoroughly enjoyable smoke. No wonder more independent tobacco 
experts — auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen— smoke Lucky 
Strike regularly than smoke the next two leading brands combined. 





Light up a Lucky! Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you up when you’re 
low, calms you down when you're tense. So get on the Lucky level 
where it’s fun to be alive. Get a carton and get started today! tcc 


LE /MET ~ Lucky Stike Meant Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed so free and easy on the draw 





